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IMPROPRIETY OF BEING UNWELL. 
Tue elder Disraeli, in his Curiosities of Literature, 
devotes an essay to the subject of ‘Medicine and 
Morals,’ in which he enlarges, after his manner, on the 
conjecture of Descartes, that as the mind seems so 
dependent on the disposition of the bodily organs, if 
any means can be found to render men wiser and 
cleverer than before, such a method should be sought 
from the assistance of medicine. ‘Our domestic 
happiness,’ says the essayist, ‘often depends on the 
state of our biliary and digestive organs, and the little 
disturbances of conjugal life may be more efficaciously 
cured by the physician than by the moralist; for a 
sermon misapplied will never act so directly as a sharp 
medicine.’ Dryden, we are reminded, was neither 
whimsical nor peculiar when he adopted a strict 
regimen as a sine qué non to successful authorship—a 
fact ridiculed in the Rehearsal, where he is made to 
declare, in the person of Bayes: ‘ When I have a grand 
design, I ever take physic and let blood ; for when you 
would have pure swiftness of thought, and fiery flights 
of fancy, you must have a care of the pensive part.’ 
For such a trifle, indeed, as ‘a sonnet to Amanda, and 
the like,’ Mr Bayes finds he need go no further than 
‘stewed prunes only ; but for ‘a grand design,’ nothing 
less will serve than the blood-letting and the radical 
aperient process. So Lord Byron confesses: ‘The 
thing that gives me the highest spirits (it seems 
absurd, but true) is a dose of salts; but one can’t 
take them like champagne.’ And Carneades, we are 
assured—an inveterate polemic of ancient days—used 
to take wholesale doses of white hellebore, a strong 
drastic medicine. 

Reason or speculate as we may about mind and 
matter, about soul and body—their interaction and 
co-relation—the fact of their intimate union remains, 
amid all the conjectural variations of phystology and of 
metaphysics, a ‘constant quantity,’ a ‘chiel that winna 
ding.’ As remarked by Jerome Cardan’s latest bio- 
grapher—and Cardan is certainly himself a memorable 


| example in point—the physical life of a man cannot be 


dissociated fairly from his intellectual and moral life, 
when we attempt to judge him by the story of his 
actions. ‘The day may come when somebody shall 
teach us how to estimate the sum of human kindness 
that proceeds from good digestion and a pure state of 
the blood—the disputes and jealousies that owe their 
rise entirely to the liver of a number of the disputants 
—or how much fretfulness, how many outbursts of 
impatience, how much quick restlessness of action, is 
produced by the condition of the nervous matter.’* 


There is a rather humiliating truth in Sir James 
Stephen’s saying, that an acid on Cwsar’s stomach 
would have rendered vain what was Cesar’s boast— 
that he could address each of his legionaries by name. 
Distempered nerves 
Infect the thoughts: the languor of the frame 
Depresses the soul’s vigour. 
‘Canst thou not minister to a mind diseased?’ is a 
question not to be hastily followed by the resolve, 
‘Throw physic to the dogs! I’ll none on’t!’—so often 
may it be found that hours of mental disturbance, 
growing from a transient and acute to a deep chronic 
form—hours during which the mind is heaping up 
charges against itself, and is perhaps severely or 
piteously scrutinised by others, as though it were the 
one and efficient cause of its own malady—are, in 
reality, due to some derangement of a simply bodily 
kind. The most luridly blue of blue devils may often 
be laid by a blue pill, long after pastoral visitation has 
failed, and good books been found weary, flat, stale, 
and unprofitable; and in hosts of cases of everyday 
occurrence, the blackest of black horrors, storming 
the soul and shaking it to its foundations, may be 
wonderfully relieved of their blackness of darkness by 
the judicious ‘ exhibition’ of a timely black draught. 
Sydney Smith declared that the longer he lived, the 
more he was convinced that the apothecary is of more 
importance than Seneca; and that half the unhappi- 
ness in the world proceeds from little stoppages—from 
a duct choked up, from food pressing in the wrong 
place, &c. ‘The deception,’ he says, ‘as practised 
upon human creatures, is curious and entertaining. 
My friend sups late; he eats some strong soup, then a 
lobster, then some tart, and he dilutes these esculent 
varieties with wine. The next day I call upon him. He 
is going to sell his house in London, and to retire into 
the country. He is alarmed for his eldest daughter’s 
health. His expenses are hourly increasing, and nothing 
but a timely retreat can save him from ruin. All 
this is the lobster; and when overexcited nature has 
had time to manage this testaceous incumbrance, the 
daughter recovers, the finances are in good order, and 
every rural idea effectually excluded from the mind.’ 
In the same manner, the witty essayist goes on to 
shew old friendships are destroyed by toasted cheese, 
and hard salted meat has led to suicide. What dire 
effects have sprung, ere now, from such little causes as 
muffins and buttered toast ! 
Th’ irresoluble oil, 
So gentle, late, and blandishing, in floods 
Of rancid bile o’erflows : what tumults hence, 
What horrors rise, were nauseous to relate.* 


* Henry Morley’s Life of Cardan, chap. iv. 
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* When Lord Castlereagh killed himself, gravely 
observes Mr Leigh Hunt, ‘it was mentioned in the 
papers that he had taken his usual tea and buttered 
toast for breakfast. I said there was no knowing how 
far even so little a thing as buttered toast might not 
have fatally assisted in exaggerating the ill state of 
the stomach which is found to accompany melancholy.’ 
Lord Byron, it is added, ‘agreed with me entirely in 
this.’ Another popular writer dilates on Dr Darwin’s 
story of a certain colonel who could not tolerate a 
breakfast in which the odious article of muffins was 
wanting; but, as a dreadful retribution inevitably fol- 
lowed within an hour upon this act of ‘insane sensuality,’ 
he came to a resolution that life was intolerable with 
muffins, but still more intolerable without them. ‘ He 
would stand the nuisance no longer,’ but would give 
nature one last chance; and so, placing muffins at one 
angle of the table, and loaded pistols at the other, he 
despatched the former, and waited with rigid equity 
the result of a final experiment, upon which depended 
whether the latter, the pistols, were or were not to be 
used. Would—and this was the last time of asking 
—would good digestion or indigestion wait on his 
appetite ?—that was the question. Alas! nature was 
inexorable. Within the hour, dyspepsy supervened ; 
‘and then the poor man, incapable of retreating from 
his word of honour, committed suicide ’—having first, 
we are assured, left a line for posterity to this effect: 
‘that a muffinless world was no world for him: better 
no life at all, than a life dismantled of muffins.’ 

Errors of digestion, it is justly contended, whether 
from impaired powers, or from powers not so much 
enfeebled as deranged—to these is traceable one immea- 
surable cause both of disease and of secret wretchedness 
to the human race. ‘ Life is laid waste by the eternal 
fretting of the vital forces emanating from this one 
cause.’ And then, as the poet of the Seasons exclaims: 


Ah! what avail the largest gifts of Heaven, 
When drooping health and spirits go amiss? 
How tasteless then whatever can be given! 
Health is the vital principle of bliss, 


and—mark the conjunction— 
And exercise of health. 


In the Friends in Council debate, after the reading of 
the essay on Despair, Ellesmere remarks: ‘You do 
not tell us how much there often is of physical disorder 
in despair. I daresay you will think it a coarse and 
unromantic mode of looking at things, but I must 
confess I agree with what Leigh Hunt has said some- 
where, that one can walk down distress of mind—even 
remorse, perhaps.’ And Milverton assents: ‘Yes, I 
am for the Peripatetics (literally, walkers about] against 
all other philosophers.’ When that celebrated baccha- 
nalian, Captain Morris, was once asked, in his old age, 
how he had contrived to preserve his fine health, he 
answered: ‘Why, it may well seem wonderful, for I 
believe few men in England have led so hard a life as 
myself; but I attribute it mainly to a rule which I 
have rigorously observed for many years—that of 
always apportioning the exercise of the following day 
to the excess of the previous night. For this purpose, 
I had a sort of scale—never walking less than ten 
miles for three bottles; so that you may guess what a 
rare pedestrian I have been.’ Dryden’s panegyric on 
exercise is well known: 

By chase our long-lived fathers earned their food ; 

Toil strung the nerves, and purified the blood: 

But we, their sons, a pampered race of men, 

Are dwindled down to threescore years and ten. 

Better to hunt in fields for health unbought, 

Than see the doctor for a nauseous draught. 

The wise, for cure, on exercise ; 

God never made his work for man to mend. 


Sydney Smith writes as follows to his brother Bobus, 


then M.P., and on the sick-list: ‘By the by, you will 
laugh at me, but I am convinced a working senator 
should lead a life like an athlete. I wish you would 
let me send you a horse, and that you would ride every 
morning ten or fifteen miles before breakfast, and fling 
yourself into a profuse perspiration. No man ever 
stopped in a speech that had perspired copiously that day.’ 

Sydney Smith’s initials stand for Sound Sense, and 
he does seem at times the impersonation of it. We 
cannot refrain from another draught upon his Practical 
Essays—the one in which he insists on the infinite 
importance, in order to be happy, of studying the body, 
since unpleasant feelings of the body produce corre- 
sponding sensations in the mind, insomuch that a 
great scene of wretchedness may be sketched out by a 
‘morsel of indigestible and misguided food.’ True, he 
gives no new rules, no original or revolutionary hints 
upon bodily regimen ; but then, as he says, the common 
rules are the best—exercise without fatigue; generous 
living without excess; early rising; and moderation in 
sleeping. ‘These are the apophthegms of old women; 
but if they are not attended to, happiness becomes so 
extremely difficult, that very few persons can attain to it.’ 
In which point of view, he is right in contending that 
the care of the body becomes a subject of elevation 
and importance. He refers to Johnson’s saying, that 
every man is a rascal when he is sick; meaning, it 
may be supposed, that he has no benevolent dispositions 
at that period towards his fellow-creatures, but that 
his notions become like his bodily feelings, and that, 
feeling pain, he becomes malevolent—which, if true of 
great diseases, is true in a less degree of the smaller 
ailments of the body. Carlyle draws a piquant contrast 
between Johnson’s biographer, ‘one day flaunting in 
the ring of vanity, tarrying by the wine-cup, and 
crying: “Aha! the wine is red ;” the next day deploring 
his down-pressed, night-shaded, quite poor estate, and 
thinking it unkind that the whole movement of the 
universe should go on, while his digestive apparatus 
had stopped!’ Set Jemmy’s digestive apparatus agoing 
again, and he will take quite kindly the movement of 
the universe, and watch with good-will the wanderings 
of the planets, and listen, all attention, to the music of 
the spheres. 

Sir Francis Head states his firm belief, that almost 
every malady of the human frame is, either by high- 
ways or by-ways, connected with the stomach: 


The woes of every other member 
Are founded on your belly-timber; 


and he owns that never does he see a fashionable 
physician mysteriously consulting the pulse of his 
patient, or with a silver spoon on his tongue, import- 
antly peering down his throat, without feeling a desire 
to exclaim: ‘ Why not tell the poor gentleman at once, 
“Sir, you’ve eaten too much—you’ve drunk too much 
—and you’ve not taken exercise enough ?”’ That these 
are the real causes of every one’s illness, he considers 
proved by the fact, ‘ that those savage nations who live 
actively and temperately, have only one disorder— 
death!’ The human frame, he maintains, was not 
created imperfect; it is we ourselves who have made it 
so. ‘There exists no donkey in creation so overladen 
as our stomachs; and it is because they groan under 
the weight so cruelly imposed upon them, that we are 
seen driving them before us in such herds to one little 
brunnen.’ Sydney Smith, again, in a letter to Lady 
Holland, emphatically contends that all people above 
the condition of labourers are ruined by excess of 
stimulus and nourishment. ‘I never yet,’ he says, 
‘saw any gentleman who ate and drank as little as 
was reasonable.’ He once made an elaborate calcu- 
lation about eating and drinking—the result shewing 
that he himself, between the ages of ten and seventy, 


had eaten and drunk forty-four horse wagon-loads 
more than would have kept him alive and well—a mass 
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of nourishment which he rates at the value of L.7000 
sterling. Writing to his old friend, Lord Murray, he 
observes: ‘ You are, I hear, attending more to diet than 
heretofore. If you wish for anything like happiness in 
the fifth act of life, eat and drink about one-half what 
you could eat and drink.’ And again he tells Sir G. 
Phillips: ‘I have had no gout, nor any symptom of it: 
by eating little, and drinking only water, I keep 
body and mind in a serene state, and spare the great 
toe. Looking back at my past life, I find that all 
my miseries of body and mind have proceeded from 
indigestion. Young people in early life should be 
thoroughly taught the moral, intellectual, and physical 
evils of indigestion.’ ‘How frantic,’ exclaims an old 
(long forgotten, but lately restored) poet, John Oldham— 


How frantic is the wanton epicure, 
Who a perpetual surfeit will endure, 
Who places all his chiefest happiness 
In the extravagances of excess, 
Which wise sobriety esteems but a disease ! 


‘Long sittings at meat,’ says Montaigne, ‘ both trouble 
me and do me harm; for perhaps from having, for 
want of something better to do, accustomed myself to 
it from a child, I eat all the while I sit.’ Hence he 
found it expedient to keep out of the way of meals 
altogether whenever he wished to preserve his vigour 
for the service of some action of body or mind; ‘for 
both the one and the other,’ he confesses, ‘are cruelly 
dulled in me by repletion.” In Dr Chalmers’s diary, 
again, are not unfrequently to be seen entries to the 
same purport as this: ‘Incapable of study, and in 
great physical discomfort. How shameful; and let me 
here record my humbling sense of it, that this was in 
great part due to excess at table, which has made me 
bilious, and alive to all sorts of plague and persecution.’ 
And others in poor Haydon’s, of this kind: ‘ My spirits 
light from pure digestion. I am now convinced that 
depression of spirits is owing to repletion. [This was 
written in 1811; and in 1843 he added to the entry 
this note of confirmation—‘ thirty-two years’ experience 
confirms this impression.”] I have curtailed my allow- 
ance of animal food, and find myself able to work after 
dinner without interruption,’ &c. 

The study of health, in short, is a matter of import- 
ance, whether considered on selfish grounds of personal 
comfort, or on higher principles of duty, as a means 
towards our doing and being good in our generation. 
‘Be temperate and sober,’ says Sir Thomas Browne— 
treating it as a question of Christian Morals—‘ not to 
spare your purse, nov simply to enjoy health; but, in 
one word, that thereby you may truly serve God, 
which every sickness will tell you you cannot well do 
without health.” But need we, then, interrupt our 
daily business for the sake of studying medicine? By 
no means ; for the laws of health have been proved to 
be as simple as the elements of arithmetic or geometry : 
it being only requisite that a man should open his 
eyes to perceive the three great forces which support 
health—namely, sleep, diet, exercise; and the three 
great laws of health—namely, motion, temperance, and 
rest—are, in effect, taught to every man by his personal 
experience. ‘The difficulty is—as in so many other 
cases, not for the understanding, but for the will—not 
to know, but to execute.’ And here steps in casuistry,* 
and shews that in every case of duty unfulfilled, or 
duty imperfectly fulfilled, in consequence of illness, 
languor, decaying spirits, &c., there is a high probability 
—under the age of sixty-five, almost a certainty—that 
a part of the obstacle is due to self-neglect. ‘ Many 
men fancy that the slight injuries done by each act of 
intemperance, are like the glomeration of moonbeams 
upon moonbeams—myriads will not amount to a posi- 
tive value. Perhaps they are wrong: possibly every 


act, nay, every separate pulse or throb of intemperate 
sensation, is numbered in our own future actions; 
reproduces itself in some future perplexity ; comes back 
in some reversionary shape that injures the freedom 
for action of all men, and makes good men afflicted.’ 
Hence casuistry urges the care of health as the basis 
of all moral action; because, in fact, of all perfectly 
voluntary action. For the casuist shews that every 
impulse of bad health jars or untunes some string in 
the fine harp of the human will; and since a man 
cannot be a moral being but in the proportion of his 
free action, therefore is it clear that no man can be in 
a high sense moral, except in so far as through health 
he commands his bodily powers, and is not commanded 
by them. It is thus the good man’s life-long effort to 
bring both body and mind into a state in which, as 
Isaac Taylor expresses it, ‘the utmost possible may be 
done and borne.’ 


THE MISFORTUNES OF ANTHONY 
KNIVET. 


Tue old adage, that ‘travellers tell strange tales,’ is 
perhaps a necessary introduction to the story we are 
about to relate. It is that of a certain An 
Knivet, whose veracity is perhaps not always quite so 
unimpeachable as his valour. In the following pages, 
however, everything in his narrative that seemed primé 
facie incredible has been omitted; and, making a fair 
allowance for a little overcolouring here and there, we 
believe that Anthony’s adventures are, in the main, 
authentic. There is a minute circumstantiality about 
his narrative, which, if not always an evidence, is yet 
always an accompaniment of truth, and it perfectly 
corresponds with many another story of the days in 
which he lived. 

Our main object, however, in bringing this abstract 
of it before our readers, is to give them, as briefly but 
as clearly as we can, some idea of those ‘ strange tales’ 
of adventure and romance which lend such au interest 
to the reign of Elizabeth, and which, more vivid and 
faithful by far than the most elaborate descriptions, 
stamp indelibly upon our minds a picture of the 
heroic life and the heroic action of those days. It is 
but the story of a simple English sailor, yet those 
simple English sailors were the men whose noble 
enterprise and indomitable valour laid the foundations 
of our country’s greatness; they were the men whom a 
Howard and a Raleigh, a Gilbert and a Frobisher, a 
Hawkins and a Drake, were proud to lead; they were 
the men whom the haughty Spaniards hated and 
feared, but whom the oppressed Indians trusted and 
loved; and they were the men whose deeds under 
Grenville at Flores, under Preston at Caraccas, and 
under Parker at Puerto Bello, made England’s name 
illustrious on every sea, and respected on every shore. 

There is nothing poetic or ideal about our friend 
Anthony. He is simply an English sailor with a stout 
heart, a clear eye, and, above all, a good appetite. 
Probably he took God’s name in vain, and delighted 
in strong liquors—a wholly unideal, solid, substantial 
man, but cast by fortune into scenes and circum- 
stances which, strangely and strongly as they seem to 
contrast with him, do yet serve to bring out into clear 
and open view the sturdy English valour, common 
sense, and zeal. 

Master Thomas Cavendish, second of the English 
circumnavigators, set sail on his last voyage, in 1591, 
with one of the most mutinous, discontented, and 
rascally crews that ever infested five English ships. 
After sundry depredations, which do not concern us 
here, he got as far south as the Strait of Magellan; 
and hereabouts his men suffered extremely from fami 
and cold. One little incident will serve both to 


* See an article headed ‘Casuistry,’ in Blackwood’s Magazine, 
Feb. 1840. 


indicate the severity of the weather, and to bring 
forward our hero on the scene: a certain sailor, 
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endeavouring to pull off his stockings, succeeded 
beyond his desires, by pulling off therewith part of his 
frozen toes—and that sailor was Anthony Knivet. It 
had originally been the intention of Cavendish to sail 
for China through the Strait, but the terrible sufferings 
of his men compelled him to give up his determination, 
and he designed to sail thither round the Cape of Good 
Hope. His crew, however, objected to both plans 
alike; and nothing would satisfy them but that he 
should sail back to the coast of Brazil, to lie in wait for 
prizes. After much discussion, he gave way ; and after 
losing many men in a fight with the Portuguese in 
St Vincent’s Bay, he set sail thence to the island of 
St Sebastian, and there landed his sick and wounded. 
Amongst these was Anthony; and, leaving the brave 
Cavendish to sail homewards with a heart broken by 
ill success, we must confine ourselves to the story of 
this one of his sailors. 

When brought ashore, Anthony fainted, and re- 
mained insensible for a considerable time; nor was 
the sight which met his eyes, when at length they 
opened, at all calculated to cheer or to restore him. 
All around, his hapless companions lay stretched upon 
the sands, either dead or quivering in the dying 
agony. It seemed as though he and they had but been 
brought there to die; and even should he recover from 
his sickness, he was still menaced with the terrible 
prospect of starvation. Long and anxiously he searched 
for food, but found none ; long and anxiously he looked 
out upon the sea, but saw no friendly sail approaching. 
All his companions died ; and but for afew crabs which 
he managed to catch, and on which he supported him- 
self for eight or nine days, he must have shared their 
fate. The stench of their dead bodies became at length 
so powerful, that he was obliged to crawl away to 
another part of the island; and chancing to see the 
carcass of a whale lying on the shore, he contrived to 
erect a little hut in its neighbourhood, and, secure now 
from famine, rested there a fortnight. At the end of 
that time, he was so fortunate as to meet with some 
forty of his former comrades, who had been set ashore 
‘on the same score with himself,’ in another part of the 
island. Knivet’s health mended rapidly; and all now 
went well enough, until one night he and his friends 
were suddenly aroused by a comrade, who fled to give 
them notice that the Portuguese and savages were on 
the island, and marching to attack them. He had 
himself been in their hands, but escaped, and ran at 
full speed to wake and warn his friends. The news 
was but too true. The Portuguese approached: to 
escape was impossible, and to resist was vain; and 
twelve of their little band were quickly put to death. 
An Indian was about to strike at Knivet ‘with a small 
bill,” when our sturdy friend pushed him aside, and 
crying out to a Portuguese that he had some news to 
tell, begged him to save his life. The Portuguese at 
once ordered the savage to desist, and Knivet was 
marched off to appear before the captain. The march, 
which lasted almost all night, and led round rocks 
along the sea, so sharpened our Anthony’s appetite, 
that when brought before the captain, and asked what 
news he had to tell, he sturdily refused to commence 
his story until they brought him something to eat. 
The Portuguese officer complied with this truly English 
request ; and having done ample justice to the victuals 
which were provided, Anthony told whatever tale he 
had managed to put together. His life, and that of 
one other Englishman, was spared; but the remainder 
of the prisoners, numbering between twenty and 
thirty, were butchered in cold blood. Knivet was 
then carried off to St Sebastian on the mainland, and 
led before the governor of the city, who, having 
examined him, gave him as a slave to the man who 
had saved him from the Indian. After a second 
examination, however, he was transferred to another 
master, who made him work in his sugar-mill, and 


treated him so cruelly that he could bear it no longer. 
Accordingly, he calmly marched off one morning into 
the woods, composedly built himself a hut, and 
lived there in Robinson Crusoe style until he was 
discovered and recaptured by the men whom the 
governor sent in pursuit. He had, so to speak, ‘jumped 
from the frying-pan into the fire,’ his next master 
being even more cruel and tyrannical than the former. 
At length the governor’s son compassionated his suffer- 
ings, and begged him from his father as a slave for 
himself, treating him with kindness and humanity. 

Some time after, wishing to trade with the Indians for 
slaves, he chose Knivet as his agent, and sent him into 
the country with a plentiful supply of hatchets and 
knives. About a hundred miles from St Sebastian 
resided a tribe called the Pories, and to these Knivet 
addressed himself. Having reached their town, and 
entered its principal house, he was requested to lie 
down upon a hammock which had been prepared. He 
complied; but, to his great wonderment, about twenty 
women at once entered the room, and having patted 
him on the back, on the shoulder, and on the knees, 
terminated their eccentric performance by an unmusical 
but certainly enthusiastic howl. This was puzzling 
enough; but Knivet’s wits nearly left him altogether, 
when an aged savage, painted red and black, and 
carrying a wooden sword, stalked gravely in, and gave 
vent to his feelings by strutting about the room and 
mumbling and muttering to himself like a maniac. Just 
as Knivet was beginning to consider himself destined 
for a sacrifice, he learned, to his abundant joy, that 
these singular proceedings had been intended as a 
cordial welcome, and that the red and black personage 
was no other than the monarch of the Pories. His 
majesty treated our hero with great condescension and 
affability, and soon gave a practical proof of friendship 
by calling out all the warriors of his realm in his 
defence. Thus it chanced. One day as Knivet was 
resting quietly in his hammock, the king of another 
town entered in with a woman on each side of him, on 
whose shoulders he rested his arms. He introduced 
himself to Anthony’s notice by an elegant and interest- 
ing dance, which lasted for about a quarter of an 
hour; and, his pirouettes being at length concluded, he 
swaggered up and informed him, that, as a mark of 
respect to the ladies who were present, he intended to 
cut off his head. Knivet replied; but the turbulent 
potentate, disregarding his words, began to lay hands 
on the bales of goods which were in the hut. Knivet 
had been very patient hitherto; but even English 
patience has its limits; and starting up at length, he 
seized a sword, thrust at his majesty, e him 
caper on one side, and then fairly turned him out. The 
king of the Pories, hearing the uproar, arrived on the 
scene of action, and sharply reproached his brother- 
monarch for such unkingly conduct. The aggressor 
concealed his wrath for the moment, and departed; 
but next day an alarm spread through the town that 
he was returning at the head of his warriors, to seize 
on Knivet, and sacrifice him. The old king, hereupon 
calling his people together, proved to them that this 
was a ‘just and necessary war,’ and requested them to 
march forth and defeat the enemy as an indispensable 
preliminary to a ‘safe and honourable peace.’ They 
replied by loud shouts, and sallied out to meet the foe. 
When the two forces approached each other, it was 
found that the Pories were by far the most numerous, 
and the invaders very prudently patched up a truce. 
The intruding king, however, was strictly charged not 
to enter the town, and thus our worthy Anthony 
remained triumphant. 

He continued on friendly terms with the red and 
black monarch to the last; and when they parted, 
gave him a large portion of his hatchets and knives, 
receiving in return no less than seventy slaves. 
With these, and an escort of three hundred Pories, 
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he commenced his homeward journey; and finding 
that his master was at Isla Grande, crossed over 
to him, and was well received. So favourably, indeed, 
was the Portuguese impressed with the diligence and 
zeal of his agent, that he shortly proposed another such 
expedition. Anthony, who had no desire to figure in 
any more Indian broils if he could help it, obstinately 
refused to go; whereupon he was again carried before 
the governor, who ordered him to be thenceforth 
employed in fishing all day long. After an ugly fall 
from a rock, caused by his entangling himself with his 
own fishing-line while asleep, he began to consider 
very seriously as to the means of escaping from his 
thraldom. News at length reached him that some 
English ships were cruising in the neighbourhood ; and 
bethinking himself that in all probability they would 
touch at St Sebastian to obtain water, he boldly deter- 
mined to embark by himself in a little boat, and take 
his chance of reaching the island. Accordingly, when 
the English vessels hove in sight, he got into the boat, 
and set forth on his voyage. Fortune was still unpro- 
pitious. A storm suddenly arose, the boat was dashed 
to pieces against the rocks of a neighbouring island, 
and Knivet himself, more dead than alive, just managed 
to clamber ashore. Here he lay for three days, bruised 
and wounded, and without nourishment, at the end of 
which time he was accidentally discovered by the men 
whom the governor had sent in search of him. The 
governor, naturally irate with this contumacious 
Englishman, whom neither kindness could conciliate 
nor oppression terrify, rebuked him severely, sentenced 
him to death, and sent him off to jail. After being 
half-starved in prison, he was ordered forth to execu- 
tion; but as he passed the Jesuits’ college on his way, 
the holy fathers—to their honour be it spoken !—came 
out in a body, and, presenting a crucifix to the 
governor, implored him, in His name of whom it was 
the symbol, to take pity on the poor heretic. He 
yielded to their noble petition so far as to spare 
Knivet’s life, but had him whipped in the market-place 
“til he had not a spot of skin remaining on his body,’ 
and then remanded him to prison. After a certain 
time he was released; and being sent back to the 
sugar-mill once more, was there confided to the tender 
mercies of a Portuguese, who made it a point of honour 
to strike and ill-treat him on every possible occasion. 
All his complaints to the governor were useless: he 
had proved incorrigible, and must abide the conse- 
quences; and thus matters went on until, his body 
covered all over with bruises and scars, he found life so 
little better than death, that, casting all fear and hesi- 
tation to the winds, he resolved to deliver himself once 
and for ever, or die in the attempt. 

Nine months had passed away, in brutal oppression 
on the one hand, and in sullen endurance on the other, 
when his tyrant, happening to enter the sugar-house 
while Knivet was asleep, struck him a sound blow on 
the ribs. Starting up, and roused into sudden passion, 
our Englishman rushed upon the Portuguese, closed 
with him, overcame him, stabbed him twice or thrice, 
and then fled far away into the woods. Knowing well 
that he would be at once pursued, he concealed himself 
in a tree, and presently heard the shouts and cries of 
the Indians who had been despatched to retake him. 
The cries sounded nearer and nearer, and very soon he 
saw the enemy close at hand. No small nerve was 
required to keep perfectly calm and quiet at such a 
moment, but Knivet’s English heart did not fail him. 
Something about the tree seemed to strike the Indians 
as suspicious, and they shot some arrows into it. Not 
a breath was heard, not the motion of a leaf, and they 
passed on. For two days and nights, he did not dare 
to leave his hiding-place, but at length hunger brought 
him forth. Wandering about and searching for food, 
he had the good-fortune to fall in with an Indian, 


whom he recognised as a fellow-slave in the sugar-mill, 


and who had also made his escape. They at once 
resolved to journey together, and Knivet found in this 
‘ savage’ a most true and trusty friend. At the end 
of thirty-seven days, they came in sight of a town, the 
aspect of which seemed familiar to Knivet; and on a 
nearer approach, it was found to be that of the Pories. 
The old king received him in a very friendly manner, 
and at first seemed resolved to defend him at all 
hazards, and against all comers. Malicious neighbours, 
in the interest of the Portuguese, however, did their 
best to injure Anthony in his estimation, and it was 
indeed scarcely to be expected that, for the sake of 
a fugitive, he should run the risk of a war against 
European antagonists. Thus, when the governor’s son 
sent to reclaim his refractory slave, the old chief, 
though much against his inclination, gave him up. 
Sadly and sternly our much-enduring Anthony had 
to march back to the old hated scenes, and to endure 
the old hated slavery. His master at last sent for him, 
and informed him that he must either prepare for 
instant death, or consent to travel into the country 
of certain cannibal tribes, for purposes of traffic. 
Anthony, preferring the chance of being eaten up 
to-morrow, to the certainty of being killed to-day, 
consented to his master’s proposition. 

Setting out with a few savages for guides, he 
came, after twenty-five days’ journeying over a 
rugged and difficult country, to a broad river, on 
which the Indian town was situated. The tribe with 
which he had now to do was far more fierce and 
savage than any other he had yet encountered ; but 
notwithstanding this, he entered upon his business 
at once, and successfully concluded it by the purchase 
of ninety slaves. However much our honest Anthony 
might dislike these employments, he yet seems to 
have a singular talent for succeeding in 
them, and to have invariably proved himself an 
excellent ‘man of business.’ By this time, too, his 
rough honesty had made him somewhat popular even 
with the Portuguese, whilst his industry and common- 
sense rendered him an invaluable servant. Hence, on 
his return to Isla Grande, he was heartily welcomed 
by his master ; and crossing over to i.e mainland again 
in his company, found the governor in a very amicable 
mood. As a slight reward for his long endurance, 
he was now advanced to a post of some importance in 
the sugar-mill. In one year, he managed to save two 
hundred crowns, and would willingly have continued 
in his lucrative situation, had he not been once more 
called forth to the field. Some Indians, friendly to the 
Portuguese, had been attacked by another tribe, and 
it was resolved to despatch a force to their assistance, 
at the head of which was placed the governor’s son. 
Knivet, who had great fighting qualities, followed his 
master to the war. The march with which the cam- 
paign begun was long and tiresome. Now they had to 
cross over rivers, now Over morasses, now over rugged 
hills ; famine soon thinned their ranks; disease came 
to complete the work of famine; and the enemies, had 
they appeared, might have gained an easy victory. 
Luckily for the invading Portuguese, however, the 
enemies, with a most wholesome dread of European 
prowess, kept diligently out of the way. Thus their 
advance was unresisted; and on approaching the Indian 
town, they found it deserted. Taking possession, they 
at once set a guard round the place. Now, in the 
neighbourhood of the town there was a morass, in 
which, at that season of the year, there dwelt a nume- 
rous tribe of frogs. A Portuguese sentinel, listening 
to their midnight croaks, and wishing to secure 80 
dainty a dish as he esteemed a frog to be, set out on a 
hunt after these unoffending aborigines; but whilst 
thus occupied, was assailed by another ‘native,’ in the 
shape of a huge snake, and compelled to take to his 
heels in sore confusion. Meeting with Knivet, and 
relating the story of his discomfiture, he asked his 
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assistance. Anthony, never backward when anything 
combative was expected of him, armed himself with a 
club, came up with the snake, attacked it, and knocked 
it on the head, cutting up its body afterwards, and 
presenting it to the officers. Thus far, all was well; 
but a certain Portuguese, who bore an enmity to 
Knivet, complained of him as of a bad sentinel who 
had left his post. A quarrel soon ensued between 
them, and then a duel, in which, after a fair fight, 
Knivet laid his antagonist dead upon the ground. For 
this offence, he was tried and sentenced to death, and 
a friar was despatched to receive his confession. To 
the great surprise of the holy father, our brave Anthony 
informed him that, having confessed all his sins to the 
Almighty God, he felt in no mood to repeat the opera- 
tion to a fellow-mortal. Hereupon he was led to the 
place of execution, and was momentarily expecting the 
fatal stroke, when some of the officers, with whom he 
had become a great favourite, interceded in his behalf, 
and his life was spared once more. 

After staying three months in the town, the army 

to retrace its steps, and Knivet obtained 

leave to depart in whatever direction he chose. 
Twelve Portuguese accompanied him on his new 
journey, which led him, after many perils, to the 
town of the Tamoyes. These savages were bitter 
enemies to the Portuguese, and Knivet’s companions 
were quickly slaughtered. Anthony himself gave out 
that he was a Frenchman, and consequently one of 
a nation to which the Indians were not hostile. By 
this means he escaped for the present; and then, like 
the brave, ‘many-counselled, much-enduring man’ 
that he was, adapted himself to his new situation, 
and became a very excellent Tamoy. He soon rose 
into favour with them; and then trained and dis- 
ciplined their warriors in excellent style, and many 
times led them to battle himself. Under his guidance, 
they were generally victorious, and, accordingly, his 

ition soon became comfortable enough. Naturally, 

wever, he yearned to get into more civilised regions ; 
and thus, when the tribe proposed to shift their 
quarters, he warmly encouraged them to do so, and 
pointed out a convenient locality in which to fix them- 
selves. This locality was in the neighbourhood of a 
French settlement, to which he intended to escape, 
trusting to find better usage there than among the 
Portuguese. The Indians approved of their new friend’s 
suggestion, and began to migrate, ‘to the number of 
30,000,’ in the direction he had pointed out. They 
might have succeeded in their object easily enough, 
but unfortunately stopped in the middle of the journey 
to quarrel with another Indian tribe. Knivet led 
them on to victory; but the vanquished applied to 
the Portuguese for aid; the governor’s son marched 
to their assistance; the Tamoyes were defeated, and 
cruelly massacred; and the much-enduring man was 
captured and led back into slavery once more. 

The Portuguese continued their warlike 
against another tribe, and, strangely enough, were aided 
by some Tamoyes, who had long ago separated from the 
rest of the nation, and lived in a village by themselves. 
These, under their aged but valiant chief, were found 
very valuable auxiliaries in the war of marches and 
stratagems which ensued. At length, when the hostile 
armies stood face to face, the old Tamoy, calling upon 
the Portuguese to witness his exploits, proclaimed that 
they who had never seen him combat before should 
now behold his dying fight. The armies drew near; 
and then the valiant old chief, armed only with his 
bow and arrows, advanced alone against the enemy, 
charged right into the hostile ranks, and slew three 
men before he was overthrown. One-and-twenty 
arrows were sticking in his body when the Portuguese 
came up; but still, careless of the agony he must have 
been enduring, he earnestly begged to be instructed 
in the faith of the Europeans, and then calmly and 


heroically expired. After this memorable episode, the 
Indians again retreated ; and the Portuguese, tiring of 
a pursuit which was evidently in vain, gave up the 
enterprise, and returned home. The much-enduring 
Anthony returned with them, and was again very 
kindly received by the governor. 

Altogether, his material condition was now comfort- 
able enough, but he yearned not the less to escape 
from a land in which he had suffered so much. An 
opportunity to gratify this yearning at length presented 
itself, and he managed to get on board a ship bound 
for Angola, in Lower Guinea. Thou stout and sturdy 
Anthony, the strong west winds blow steadily behind 
thee, blow favourably for thy voyage, and each wave 
that glides swiftly away beneath the ship is bearing 
thee further and further from that hated Portuguese 
Brazil! Who but must sympathise with this brave 
Englishman, breathing the air of liberty once more 
on the waves he loved so well, and borne swiftly, 
surely onwards, as he deems, to a safe and prosperous 
journey’s end! The vessel sped swiftly on; the 
Atlantic waves, the Atlantic winds, were kindly and 
propitious; and, safe and sound, she moored at length 
on that African coast. Knivet landed, and was free. 

Travelling away from Angola, he reached Congo, 
having some wild plan in his head of returning to 
England ‘ through Ethiopia and Turkey.’ Sweet are 
thy dreams of home, 0 Anthony! as thou pacest slowly 
up and down through the Congo capital; but who is 
yonder lean and yellow personage that, from the other 
side of the way, eyes thee so closely, and now so 
directly approaches towards thee?—-who? Alas! alas! 
it is a Portuguese pursuivant, and his Portuguese 
hand is on thy shoulder! Back, back to Angola! 
back, back to St Sebastian once again! The guber- 
natorial visage relaxes into a grim smile as Anthony 
re-enters his . ‘How soon thou art returned, 
O Anthony! What news from England?’ And the 
brave sailor has to swallow all the jokes and gibes, 
and to wait in grim silence for the next opportunity. 

This was indeed a terrible ‘slip ’twixt the cup and 
the lip;’ but life remained, and with it the hope of 
liberty. Soon after his return, the governor was 
ordered home to Lisbon, and Anthony was chosen to 
go with him—possibly to freedom, certainly to a 
Christian land. The ship set sail for Lisbon; but the 
winds and waves, which had been friendly to our poor 
Englishman, scowled and howled roughly at his master. 
Just escaping from shipwreck, the crew and passen- 
gers managed to get ashore, and travelled overland to 
Pernambuco. At this time, a large Indian army was 
besieging Rio Grande; and being soon tired of inac- 
tivity at Pernambuco, Knivet obtained leave to go to 
the wars—seemingly as a relaxation. The European 
army attacked the Indians suddenly in the night, 
utterly routed them—the brave Anthony doubtless 
doing his devoir—and made them ‘acknowledge the 
supremacy of Spain.’ This political advantage could 
be of no pleasure or profit to Knivet; but with his 
before-mentioned excellent business qualities, he con- 
trived to secure 500 crowns as his share of the booty. 
This done, he quietly returned to his master, who set 
sail once more, and this time arrived safely at Lisbon. 

For a time, Knivet lived with the governor, and was 
very kindly treated; but falling sick at length, was 
most cruelly neglected, and left to shift for himself. 
Again a deed of charity claims our warmest sympathy 
and our heartiest approbation. An English nun, resident 
at Lisbon, compassionated the sufferings of her country- 
man, gave him relief, obtained his admission into the 
hospital, and when he was completely cured, ‘ brought 
him out again with money in his pocket.’ Blessed be 
the memory of this merciful soul, in whom differences 
of religious opinion could not efface the stronger 
claims of a common country and a common humanity ! 
Knivet, who rightly judged that after being so unkindly 
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neglected by the master who was bound to protect 
him, all obligation on his part was at an end, now 
left him, and began to support himself as an inter- 
preter to merchants. He soon obtained plenty of 
business, and began to make and save money rapidly 
enough. Some of his most wealthy employers wished 
him to undertake the management of their business in 
Brazil, but he steadily refused to return to a land 
which years of captivity and slavery had rendered so 
hateful to his soul. He hungered and thirsted to see 
England once more. This was the object for which 
he toiled, and worked, and saved; and he seemed on 
the very point of accomplishing his long-deferred 
desire, when—when, of course, a new misfortune 
occurred. His master, resenting his absence, com- 
plained against him to the viceroy, and he was thrust 
into prison. How long his incarceration lasted, or by 
what means he ultimately obtained his release, we 
know not; but this is known, that he was at length 
set free, and, all his perils and misfortunes over, 
returned to those native shores, which perhaps, rough 
sailor though he was, he had but learned to love the 
more the less his prospects of revisiting them became. 

Here we end the misfortunes of Anthony Knivet; 
and if a moral be needed, we give this: This story is 
a fair specimen of many others. Through such perils, 
such privations, such calamities, many a plain English 
sailor of those days passed, and bore them all with 
a patient valour and a quiet endurance which no 
succeeding ages have seen surpassed. We have taken 
as our hero a plain, common, humble sailor—one of a 
crew notorious for bad conduct, and himself cast into 
strange scenes and amid strange companions. Yet, 
does he sit down, and mope and bewail? Not he; he 
works and he fights—works like an Engiishman, fights 
like an Englishman. Among cruel masters, he was 
able to bear; but, more than that, he was able to 
deliver himself from their tyranny. Cast among fierce 
and savage Indians, he assumed leadership by virtue 
of superior knowledge and superior energy; cast 
among cruel and jealous Europeans, he obtained at 
length comfort and liberty by virtue of his intelligence 
and zeal. And if this man is but a bad type of English 
nobleness, he may yet serve well enough as a type 
of English resolution. He came home, and doubtless 
told his story to his wife and neighbours. Thus did 
many another of those hardy seamen, and their tale 
stirred the listener’s heart, and it passed through the 
village, and it was heard of in the town; and every- 
where, where English ears were listening, it cast more 
fuel on that flame which burnt so brightly before—the 
flame of patriotism and valour. No common sailor- 
boy, but longed to go forth and try his fortune; no 
merchant, but was ready to risk his gold in enterprises 
beyond the sea ; no gentleman, but cherished the dreams 
of ‘old romance,’ and believed those dreams were about 
to become realities ; no statesman, but saw the value of 
the heroic spirit which was arising in the land. 

There is many a glorious page in English history, 
but none so bright and radiant as that which records 
the doings of the Elizabethan era. It was a time when 
the national life was healthy and noble, as never 
national life had been before, or has been since. The 
discovery of the New World kindled the imagination, 
and gave birth to great and glorious dreams; Protes- 
tantism gave earnestness to the dreamer, strengthened 
his arm, and inspired his every blow; Platonic ideal- 
ism cast its divine radiance over all; the spirit of the 
chivalry which was expiring, ennobled that of the 
commercial enterprise, which was strengthening every 
day; and the sentiment of nationality, whilst fed by 
all these sources, blended them into one majestic 
stream, and sent them forth upon their errand, con- 
quering and to conquer. Amongst the many noble 
influences then at work, we should rank few above 


those adventures which had happened to simple men. 
Of those narratives, Knivet’s is one—not the most trust- 
worthy, but one of the most interesting. As a type of 
a class, we have given it; and surely, in addition to 
whatever interest it may possess of itself and as such, 
it is one long rebuke to timid and desponding men. 
It illustrates the strength of a single man who has 
courage on his side—who can endure when endurance 
is n —who can fight when the necessity for 
endurance is at an end: that is the ‘moral’ of our 
story. 


TRACINGS OF ICELAND AND THE 
FAROE ISLANDS. 
WESTMANNSHAVN—APPROACH TO ICELAND. 


Our fresh coal having been taken on board, and the 
weather appearing favourable, we departed next day at 
eleven from Thorshayn, trusting not to stop again till 
we should reach the shores of Iceland. Our course 
lay through the Westmannsfiord, one of those north- 
westerly channels which traverse the Farée group. On 
our left lay the islands Hestée, Kolter, and Vaagée, 
forming a screen between us and the outer sea—each 
simply a mountain, sloping down pretty gently towards 
the fiord, but turning to the ocean a perpendicular 
cliff, resembling that of the Kodlen, already described. 
These tremendous precipices give most expressive proof 
of the power of the angry ocean of the north in the 
task of removing mountains. A fresh breeze having 
sprung up, we could see, through the narrow spaces 
between the islands, an expanse of raging sea, strikingly 
in contrast with the calm of the sound in which we 
were sailing. At the end of each island, the dash of 
the wave rose in a column of spray fifty feet high, or 
wreathed itself in tortuous folds round the columnar 
masses standing out from the promontories, and to 
which the islanders give the fanciful name of Witches’ 
Fingers. 

In a few places, the mountain-sides were softened 
into comparatively gentle slopes, where patches of a 
deep green appeared, in connection with a few humble 
dwellings. Sometimes a small church reared its 
modest head beside these lonely hamlets. The exist- 
ence of a church in the Farées, as in many other parts 
of the north, does not always indicate regular public 
worship. They are often mere stations, where the 
parish clergyman makes his appearance occasionally, 
to preach, marry, baptise, and administer the com- 
munion. He is bound at each place to officiate at 
least six times a year; but the difficulties of voyaging 
in Farée only favour too much the tendency to slack- 
ness of duty, which naturally besets a clergy standing 
in such a relation to their flocks. Hence it happens 
that a Faréese minister will sometimes think he has 
done pretty well when he gets one annual visit safely 
paid to an outlying insular station, on which occasions 
he takes care to officiate six times in as many succes- 
sive days—thus at least keeping the word of promise 
to the ear, however he may break it to the hope. It 
is rather odd—and I must confess to being much 
puzzled by the circumstance—that this very clergy are 
remarkable as a class for the lead they take in the 
democratic agitations of the Faréese. Our associations 
of ideas would lead us to expect from them the most 
hardened conservatism. 

Our ship made a beautiful run through the fiord, 
and the wild grandeur of the scenery kept us all ina 
state of constant excitement. For myself, there was a 
special pleasure in observing the stratification of the 
mountains of Stromée, here as regular as it had ap- 
peared the previous day on the other side of the island. 
Everywhere it was of one character—beds of trap, 
generally about a hundred feet thick, alternating with 


that which was exercised by the simple narratives of 


thin beds of tufa. At length, a startling eccentricity 
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a . One thick bed of columnar greenstone, 
which I had seen the day before on a distant island, 
and which I had traced to-day for miles like a fillet 
along the brows of the mountains, all at once departed 
from its place in the regular bedding, and passed 
obliquely through two or three hundred feet of inferior 
strata, below which it resumed its regular arrangement, 
and went dn and on as before. A whole history of 
early events is flashed on the mind of an instructed 
observer by such an appearance. He sees the trap-bed 
spread out in the bottom of a deep ocean around the 
aperture through which it has been projected hot and 
plastic from below. He sees clayey detritus and loose 
voleanic materials sedimentarily spread over this bed 
of trap, forming the thin tufaceous strata so often 
alluded to; then another bed of trap comes over these; 
and so on. But after all this has gone on for a long 
time, there is a burst of fresh molten matter from 
below, which does not come to the surface, but insinu- 
ates itself between the beds already formed, and this 
over a wide area—not always, however, between a parti- 
cular couple of beds, but here and there departing from 
the line, and breaking obliquely through a number of 
strata, up or down, as circumstances may determine ; 
the columnar structure probably resulting from the 
peculiar conditions attending the cooling of the mate- 
rials after intrusion. How clearly is date thus shewn 
forth! and how exalted does human intelligence appear 
when it can thus, from a relation of cold facts, enounce 
a living history, one which took place numberless ages 
before there was any eye to note it, save that of the 
Power from which it all proceeded ! 

When we approached the outer end of the sound, it 
became evident that we should encounter a heavy and 
adverse wind, against which we should spend our steam 
to little purpose ; so the captain resolved to anchor for 
the remainder of the day in the sheltered bay called 
Westmannshavn. We were here completely land- 
locked and in perfect safety. All round were sterile 
mountains; but at one place, a green slope, rising a 
couple of hundred feet above the sea, gave occasion for 
a scattered population of a few hundred persons. A 
merchant’s house with its gay flag stood close to the 
beach. Higher up, was a neat church. From two 
glens, bright streams poured over high rocks into the 
sea. After a hasty lunch, we went ashore for the 
afternoon, some in a vain hope of angling, others in 
quest of scientific objects. In one of the glens, we 
found some considerable masses of zeolite and kindred 
minerals ; but what I considered of superior importance, 
was the discovery of glacial markings at two places, the 
strie directed from N. 80° E. (when 30° were allowed 
for variation). These lines were horizontal along the 
hillside, and in accordance with the direction of a glen, 
out of which probably proceeded the ice by which 
the markings had been made. 

We were all impressed in this ramble with the small 
number of living creatures to be seen in the district. 
A few, very few sheep and cattle were feeding in the 
better parts of the pasture. But, rude as the country 
was, scarcely any wild birds appeared, and these were 
for the most part curlews. No insects enlivened the 
air; very few could be detected under stones or 
amongst the herbage. The naked black snail was one 
of the most notable living things, as I have observed him 
also to be in elevated situations in the Highlands of 
Scotland. We called at the handel, or merchant’s 
shop, and found it a strange rough scene of miscel- 
laneous goods, mingled with fish, wool, and birds’ 
feathers. There are three such establishments in the 
Farées—one at Thorshavn, another at Waal, in the 
island of Bordée, and this at Westmannshayn. ‘They 
are set up by the government for the sale, by wholesale 
and retail, of articles required by the people, and the 
reception in return of the raw articles which the 
country produces. It is admitted that, though a 


monopoly, the prices charged are not in general to be 
complained of, being often indeed below those demanded 
for similar articles in the shops of Copenhagen. Never- 
theless, the system has been the subject of so much 
animadversion, that, as formerly mentioned, it is now 
about to be abandoned. The people will next year be 
at liberty to deal with ary one, Dane or foreigner, 
for the sale of their produce and the purchase of 
household necessaries. It will be interesting to watch 

co uences of so sudden and entire a change from 
monopoly to free trade. I venture to predict increase 
of wealth, increase of population, increase of general 
comfort, much new knowledge, many improvements in 
industry, and a great increase in the number of cases 
of extreme vice and poverty—so mingled are all good 
things in this world with inseparable evils. 

In my ramble along the hillsides, I looked into one 
of the peasants’ houses, invited by its comparative 
cleanness and neatness. The occupants proved to be a 
young couple with three children. There was what in 
Scotland would be called a ben-end, or inner room, 
tolerably furnished, and apparently reserved for use 
on special occasions. The whole was of wood, im- 
ported from Norway, and had cost in construction 
a sum equal to rather more than twenty pounds 
sterling. The population of Westmannshavn seemed 
to me to consist wholly of a peasantry, who live by 
fishing or a humble kind of culture. It was there- 
fore with some surprise I was told that they were 
going to have a ball on the evening of the ensuing day 
—Sunday by the way, and the feast of St John. Of 
what may be the style of their balls, I cannot pretend 
to have formed any idea; but we had this evening 
a specimen of their dancing and singing from a group 
who came on board the Thor. The songs were national 
ballads founded on events in Danish history—mono- 
tonous, and having one verse for sense, constantly 
alternating with another for burden. In the dances, 
we only saw some five or six men wheeling in a circle, 
with a hold of each other’s hands. To a member of 
the Percy Society, one little circumstance would have 
appeared curious—that the full-de-rall-lall of our own 
songs appears likewise in those of the Faréese. It 
is a fact of more importance that, while the Faréese 
have a characteristic style of dancing, the Icelanders 
have none. 

In the Yacht Voyage of the Maria, one of the lively 
coloured lithographs depicts Westmannshavn Bay 
under the exciting circumstances of a whale-chase, the 
one favourite sport of the Faréese. This is an amuse- 
ment likewise known in Zetland and the Hebrides. 
Some of our party were hopeful of witnessing an 
occurrence of it during our stay in the Farées, either 
now or on our return, but they were doomed to disap- 
pointment ; and what rendered this the more vexing, 
a chase took place in the interval between our two 
visits. The animal in question is not properly a whale, 
though commonly called so, but a gigantic dolphin 
(Delphinus globioceps of Cuvier). They are innocent 
creatures, which come southward in greaf flocks, and 
are easily captured when attacked in a bay. The 
people, then gathering from all quarters in their boats, 
chase them ashore, and despatch them with their 
spears and knives on the beach. So many as 212 were 
taken in this bay on the occasion witnessed by the 
yachtsmen. The flesh and blubber being both eaten, 
a successful whale-chase becomes a matter of no smali 
consequence to these islanders, whose faces, it is said, 
actually shine for weeks after. 

Next day, the weather having somewhat moderated, 
the captain caused the anchor to be raised, and pro- 
ceeded out to sea. The parting views of the Farées— 
magnificent cliffs dimly seen through mist and spray— 
were exceedingly impressive. A few little vessels were 
faintly descried at a distance over the troubled sea— 
French and Belgian fishing-craft, which are almost 
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constantly at work here, gathering the food which the 
people of those countries use on certain days and at 
certain seasons instead of flesh. A rude adventurous 
life it is which the crews of these vessels lead, both 
here and around the coasts of Iceland. It was curious 
to reflect that their peculiar exposure to hardship and 
hazard is primarily owing to a religious principle which 
one-half of Christendom disregards. And equally 
curious it is to think that large districts in the north, 
where this religious principle is disregarded, owe to it, 
indirectly, one-half of such civilisation as they possess. 
In the middle ages, the dolphins just spoken of were 
also used as food at times when flesh was forbidden, 
the cetacea being then considered as fish. It must 
have given a great shock to those who hold the 
above-mentioned religious principle in veneration, 
when naturalists at length determined that the 
delphinide are as much mammalian animals as cows 
and pigs. 

This being Sunday, the crew was mustered on deck 
between ten and eleven, and inspected by the captain 
and his officers. A simple religious service, of about 
a quarter of an hour’s length, was then performed by 
one of the lieutenants, after which all returned to their 
usual duties. With the aid of a light north-east wind, 
we made good progress to-day, passing over fully 200 
miles in the first four-and-twenty hours. The weather 
was cool (thermometer at 39 degrees Fahrenheit), but 
not unpleasant. Next day, the captain took up the screw, 
and trusted to canvas alone. We moved at the rate of 
six or seven miles an hour in this fashion. No sail now 
met our most searching gaze. It seemed to be a totally 
unfrequented sea. No object broke the monotony but 
afew sea-birds. The only excitement we could obtain 
was with reference to the coasts of Iceland, now 
expected every hour to come in sight. At length, 
about seven in the evening, they began to appear like 
a faint cloud lying on the sea to the north. The 
voyager to Reikiavik, however, sees land long before 
he comes ashore. He has to cruise a long way to 
the westward, and pass through some rather difficult 
places, and double a long cape, before he can set his 
foot on land. Our ship being beset next day with 
foggy and rainy weather, it became necessary to 
advance very cautiously, and even to beat back a 
good way from the coast. So Iceland, which we had 
seen on the Monday evening, was not again visible 
till Wednesday morning. We then found ourselves 
moving along towards Cape Reikianes, with a range 
of low coast backed by mountains extending on our 
right. It became an interesting occupation for the 
passengers to lean over the gunwale or stand in the 
gallery, and watch the constant changes of the scenery. 
Out from Cape Reikianes proceeds a series of skerries 
or sea-rocks, which make the navigation somewhat 
critical. Here, likewise, is seen a squat, round, rocky 
islet, of the Bass species, having, like it, a slightly 
inclined top, white with guano. From the peculiar 
form and colour, as seen at a distance, it has been 
called the Meal-sek—a term which we were amused 
to find pronounced by the Danes precisely as it 
would be pronounced in Scotland. As we went along, 
we could trace nothing on the shore but black rocks. 
All ed as desolate and peopleless as when Ingolf 
first approached the island in the ninth century, and 
flung the door of his house into the sea, that the 
waves, carrying it ashore, might determine the place 
where he should land. At length, a fishing-boat 
appeared, and the captain eagerly hailed it, thinking to 
get some of the men on board. But they shook their 
heads mistrustingly, betraying by the glance they took 
of the smoke what it was that made them refuse the 
invitation. The fact was, that the Thor was the first 
steamer which had ever come to Iceland. The simpler 
kind of people were sure, we were told, to regard 


case. The general terror, however, did not prevent 
the approach of a pilot, who proved a much more 
civilised-looking person than he of Thorshavyn. 

It was with almost a childish wonder and curiosity 
that we approached Reikiavik. As the capital of a 
country so out of the way and peculiar, we hardly 
knew how to paint it to the imagination. With a sort 
of hush, we clustered together on deck, while the good 
ship pursued its steam-speeded way amongst a group 
of low islands, till, turning an angle, it came full before 
a low shore, of a curving form, on which rose a length- 
ened cluster of wooden houses, like those which abound 
in Norway, many of them bearing flags. We soon 
found ourselves amidst four or five merchant-vessels of 
a moderate size, all of which had likewise their colours 
flying. The whole scene, therefore, was of a much 
livelier and more civilised character than we had 
expected. We could see various clusters of people on 
the shore, brought together, no doubt, to gaze on the 
unwonted spectacle of a ship which could make way 
without oar or sail. The neighbouring scenery appeared 
bare and sterile, without any picturesque merits; but 
the range of Essian mountains, at some miles’ distance 
to the west, lent a certain dignity to the situation. 


MY LANDLADY. 
‘Doctor,’ said I one day to my friendly medicus, who 
had dropped in for a gossip, ‘I don’t feel as I should 
like to feel: this swimming in the head prevents my 
work ; and when that is gone, comes a drowsiness’—— 

‘ And then,’ said Dr Fuller, ‘ you have twitchings at 
the corners of the eyes, as though there were dust in 
them, and brown spots floating before them when you 
walk out. You see I know how it is’-—— 

* Well, that is true,’ I returned ; ‘ but that is not all.’ 

‘Of course it isn’t. You don’t sleep well at night 
—and when you do sleep, you are half-choked with a 
disagreeable dream—and you awake in the morning 
with a sense of weariness, and a disposition to lie long 
in bed—and you are nauseated by a vile taste in the 
mouth. I’m right now, eh?’ 

‘You are. But what must I do?’ 

* Nothing.’ 

‘Nothing! I want to get well.’ 

*To be sure you do—and that’s the way to get well. 
Do nothing—get away from all your doings; leave 
your books, and scribbling, and cogitating—you have 
been doing too much and too long; turn idler and 
vagabond for a month; drink water, and breathe new 
air, and live out of doors—get rid of the lithic acid 
which has got into your blood—brace up your nerves 
by exercise, and give your brain a holiday.’ 

* Well, I think I’ll take your advice.’ 

‘In that case, you shall have it for nothing; but 
raind, if you don’t put it in execution directly, I’ll 
— you a thumping fee for it as sure as you are 

ive!’ 

‘Agreed. But I won’t give you the chance—I'll be 
off to-morrow.’ 

‘Very well. I'll take you at your word, and not 
call again till this day-month. Good-morning.’ 

And so it was settled that I should take a month’s 
holiday away from home. I set off that same afternoon 
by rail for a small town which stands not far from the 
southern coast—a town surrounded by breezy hills and 
high lands commanding a good sea-view, and—which 
was the chief attraction to me—neither cockneyfied 
nor gentilitised by a swarm of immigrants from the 
capital. 

My rapid railway-ride did me good; and the fresh 
air of the sea, as I approached it, developed a new 
symptom in the sensation of appetite to which I had 
‘been long a stranger. I ate a hearty meal at the 
little inn, and went early to bed, the murmur of the 


it as something uncanny; and such proved to be the 


distant surge lulling me to sleep. After breakfast 
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next morning, I set out to transact the important 
business of securing a lodging for my month’s resi- 
dence. This is an affair which most people find 
more or less difficult of management, and my case 
was no exception to the rule. I had come to E—— 
for health; and I did not choose to defeat my own 
object by locating myself in ill-ventilated rooms, or in 
the neighbourhood of foul smells, or to the leeward of 
a thriving colony of the swinish multitude, who had it 
all their own way in the centre of the main street. Of 
lodgings to let, there was an abundance, and almost as 
plentiful a lack of lodgings which an invalid would be 
justified in hiring. I had spent some hours in the 
pursuit with very little satisfaction, when, chancing to 
turn my eyes upon a butcher’s shop, I saw the word 
APARTMENTS on a neat card, stuck inside the open 
glass-door. 

The butcher came forward, with a professional turn 
or two of his knife on the steel, as I requested to know 
where were the apartments to let which the card 
referred to. 

‘Fine quarter of lamb that, sir!—Oh, the a 
ments, you say—yes, sir: it’s at Mrs Griddall’s, Hearts- 
ease Cottage—just at the end of the town yonder, sir, 
where you sees the green fenetians.’ 

‘There! Why, I have been there to see: there is no 
notice up at the house.’ 

‘Why, no. You see, sir’—and here the butcher 

e with a low-toned mysterious kind of deliberation 
—‘ Mrs Griddall is a little bit partiklarish like, you 


see. It wouldn’t be the genteel thing to put up a| the 


notice at the cottage, you know; so I puts it up in 
my shop. But you'll find the apartments there, sir. 
Here, Bob! Bob!—Stop a minute, sir. Bob shall 
shew you the way.’ Bob—a laughing greasy-haired 
urchin—came into view as the man spoke, carrying a 
butcher’s tray, balanced knowingly on his shoulder. 

* Here, you, sir !—take these chops to Mrs Griddall’s, 
and shew this gentleman to the house.’ 

‘My eye!’ said Bob as he shouldered the two small 
chops, ‘ what a blow-out they ’re agoing to have to-day ! 
—hopes I shall be able to keep up with the gentleman. 
Aint that a dinner for two people? If half a pound 
o’ lamb-chops aint a tightener for two, I’m blessed! 
Don’t I wish I was Slewker to-day ?’ 

* And, pray, who is Slewker ?’ I inquired. 

‘Slewker is Mrs Griddle’s sarving-gal. Won't she 
walk into the lamb-chops after the old lady have done 
with ’em !’ 

The butcher’s boy, it was plain, did not stand in 
much awe of Mrs Griddall ; and from further observa- 
tions he let drop in his curt satirical way, I found that 
he had a thorough contempt for the gastronomic details 
of Heartsease Cottage. 

*Is Mrs Griddall a widow lady ?’ I asked. 

* She a widder! Bless yer, no. She’s a hold maid; 
that’s what she is. She aint a missis at all—never 
had no Mister Griddle, nor nothin’ o’ the sort—ax 
Slewker.’ 

Had I encouraged the urchin’s revelations, it is 
likely I should have had plenty of them. When I 
ceased my questions, the boy dropped into the rear, 
and began whistling a solo, which continued without 
a pause till we reached the cottage. 

Mrs Griddall herself answered the summons of 
the knocker and the boy’s simultaneous yell of 
‘B’tchar!’ She was a sprightly, semi-genteel-looking 
personage, of an uncertain age, dressed in a morning- 
gown of white, which suited ill with a dark-brown 
complexion, shaded with raven ringlets stiffly curled. 
In spite of the precipitancy of Master Bob, who 
announced lamb-chops and a lodger in the same breath, 
I proceeded to explain my business. I found her a 
chatty and rather agreeable person; and I fell in love 
immediately with the apartments which she proposed 
to place at my service—the sitting-room opening upon 


part- | distant points of interest; I strolled down to the sea, 


a pleasant flower-garden, and the bedroom fronting the 
distant sea. It was plainly a recommendation to her 
that I was alone, and without friends or followers in 
the place. We had no difficulty about terms. What 
little attendance I required, Seleuca her servant would 
supply. I might have my meals at any hour I chose, 
and in all respects act as I would do at home. I was 
delighted with these arrangements; and having con- 
cluded the bargain, returned to the inn for my luggage, 
and took possession at once. 

For some few days, we got on together admirably, 
The weather was glorious; the garden, odorous with 
choice flowers, flung its perfumes into my open window, 
as I sat listlessly strumming long-neglected airs on an 
old piano, or glancing at yesterday’s paper. The birds 
were in full song, the trees in full leaf, and all creation 
full of joyous sights and sounds, and I had nothing 
else to do but to revel in their delights. Every hour 
brought me renewed health and vigour, and an increased 
capacity for enjoyment. I took long walks at early 
morning upon the hills; I made far excursions to 


and listened for hours to the ‘surges sadly sounding 
on the solitary shore ;’ and I lounged in the garden in 
the tender twilight, and under the dreamy gleam of 
the broad full moon, and was for a time wonderfully 
contented with my temporary lot. 

True, I had remarked some singular peculiarities in 
the temperament and in the habits of my landlady, but 
as yet they had caused me no annoyance; while, on 
contrary, as spontaneous illustrations of character, 
they had amused a passing moment now and then. 
Thus, on one or two occasions, when we had taken 
meals together, she had manifested an unusual alarm 
on the score of crumbs—a kind of horror at the idea of 
their falling on the carpet, which, she assured me, they 
would ruin effectually if they got into the fibre, and 
were not extracted before they grew stale and hard as 
a stone. Once I had thrown her into a fit of the fidgets 
by inadvertently cooling my coffee in the saucer; and 
again had seriously wounded her feelings by placing a 
foot on the fender, which had resulted in a visible, 
though almost microscopic scratch on its shining brass 
rail. These things, and others like them, as I said, 
only amused me for a moment, and I thought nothing 
of them. The exquisite cleanliness that prevailed in 
every part of the premises, both without doors and 
within, was a constant source of pleasure and comfort ; 
and for this, toleration for such trifling peculiarities 
as I have just mentioned was a small price to pay. I 
confess I should have felt more at ease had my land- 
lady’s organ of Order been less strongly developed— 
had she not watched for every opportunity when my 
back was turned, to enter my sitting-room and put 
everything to rights; so that when I returned from 
even the briefest absence, I found the chamber in 
apple-pie order—the books shut up, and ranged for- 
mally on the shelf—the chairs stuck back against the 
walls—my writing-desk closed, and removed to its 
allotted place on the sideboard—the piano down, and 
the music put away—the newspapers doubled up, 
and the blinds let down—and all reduced to a state 
propriety, which did not harmonise with my notions of 
home and comfort. Still, this was a failing, if failing 
it was, that leaned to virtue’s side, and I did not find 
fault with it. 

I had spent nearly a week at E——, and had got 
quit of the worst of my symptoms, when, on awaking 
in the morning, I heard the rain pattering down in a 
brisk summer shower. The rain continued all the 
forenoon until near twelve o’clock, when the clouds 
blew off, and a clear sun shone out. The garden smelt 
like a bouquet after the shower; and when it had dried 
a little in the sun, I walked out to enjoy the odour 
of the flowers. I had taken but a turn or two up 
and down the gravel-walk, when Seleuca appeared at 
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the little gate which led from the courtyard, and with 
a sort of whispered shriek, accompanied by some frantic 
gesticulations, besought my attention. Seleuca was a 
Welsh girl, with a face as round as the crown of a hat, 
and remarkably expressive of alarm, and the desperate 
sentiments in general. I had noticed before that she 
stood in mortal awe of her mistress, and this I had 
laid to the account of her own inexperience and want 
of breeding. She spoke English indifferently; but 
what she wanted in volubility, she more than made 
up by the significant pantomime with which she sup- 
plied her deficiencies of speech. ~On this occasion, she 
was in a state of violent agitation—but afraid of being 
overheard by Mrs Griddall, who had gone up to dress, 
dared give utterance to nothing louder than a hoarse 
whisper. 

‘O sir,’ she half croaked, ‘O mister sir—come 
again, come again. Indeed to goodness you must come 
again naow this minnit. O my gracious, won’t I catch 
’em if missis do knaow what I let she in a garden! O 
indeed to goodness, pray naow come again!’ She 
seconded these entreaties by the wildest gesticulations ; 
and it was in compliance with these, rather than her 
language, that, perceiving that I was offending in some 
way, I hastened to retreat. As I passed her at the 
gate, she looked earthquakes at my boots, soiled with 
the damp gravel, and before she would let me proceed, 
removed every particle from their surface with the 
inner side of her apron—talking in an agitated way all 
the while. ‘Indeed to goodness,’ she soliloquised, but 
with an evident view to my enlightenment, ‘ her have 
done ’em naow—te fat is in te fire tiss wons—look ’em 
pig oles in a graffle her poots do tig—my gracious, 
won’t I catch ’em when a missis mak come!’ Releasing 
my foot from her grasp, I returned to my sitting-room, 
and took post at the window. Thence, a minute later, 
I saw Seleuca, armed with a broad shovel, proceed 
gingerly up the walk where I had been trespassing, 
and commence patting down the moist gravel, obli- 
terating my footsteps and her own, as she retreated 
crouching and crab-fashion towards the gate. Her 
round face was radiant with triumph as she concluded 
the operation without being discovered, and dived 
again into the kitchen. 

I began now to see that, for poor Seleuca at least, 
there was a skeleton in this house also, and that 
Heartsease Cottage was a misnomer. After dinner, I 
wandered out, and strolled down to the sea-shore, and 
watched the beautiful sunset, and the stars coming out 
one by one in the deep blue depth of heaven, and did 
not return home till late. There was no cloud on the 
Griddall brow that night—she had not discovered my 
trespass, or the neglect of Seleuca, whose duty it was 
to have locked the garden-gate when the rain came— 
and we passed an hour in agreeable chat ere retiring 
to rest. 

The next morning, the clouds had returned, with an 
outlet of blue sky visible here and there; scuds of 
freshening rain fell at intervals; and heavy masses, 
luminous with sunlight, rolled along the horizon like 
chariots of gold and flame in a majestic procession. 
After breakfast, I prepared to walk, putting on a light 
overcoat and a pair of stout boots. These demonstra- 
tions alarmed my landlady, who would have negatived 
such a proceeding in toto. She assured me that a 
dreadful storm was brewing; that, in my state of 
health, it was madness to venture out with the cer- 
tainty of being wet through; that in such weather, 
the mud of the district was indescribable—I should be 
covered with it from head to foot; and so on. 

I made light of her fears, while I thanked her politely 
for the anxiety she was pleased to shew for my health ; 
but I assured her that I delighted in facing such 
weather, and that I knew it was healthful, and not 
hurtful, to my nervous system. I saw the shadows 


apparent ; and in order to avoid a crisis, I put an end 
to the discussion by abruptly wishing her good- 
morning, and stating that I should not dine at home 
that day, left the house. 

I passed a glorious day in traversing the undulating 
downs, pastured by innumerable sheep, where the short 
sward lay close as a carpet to the thin soil, and the 
tender harebells bowed their delicate cups to the full 
breeze. I earned a famous appetite by a nine miles’ 
march to a bustling market-town, and did capital 
justice to it at the ordinary at the Prince of Orange, 
where, it being market-day, above fifty farmers and 
graziers sat down to a substantial husbandman’s dinner. 
Returning in the evening, I had to button up against 
a succession of short summer showers, blown up from 
the sea, and arrived about dusk in a glow of healthful 
feeling, but dripping with moisture, at the cottage. I 
had forgotten entirely the circumstances under which 
I had left home in the morning: not so Mrs Griddall. 
She had been brooding over them the whole day, and 
had nursed her resentment up to an inflammable pitch, 
which wanted but a spark to set it in a blaze. She 
was on the watch for me, and herself answered my 
summons to the door. In a state of unrestrainable 
trepidation she began : 

‘Have you used the scraper, sir?’ 

I assured her that I had. 

‘Nay, sir; look at your footmarks on the pavement. 
Pray go back to the gate, sir, and use the scraper.’ 

I yielded to her request, and renewed my scraping. 

‘Pray, sir, don’t come further than the mat in 
those boots. Seleuca! Seleuca! bring the gentleman’s 
slippers; and, do you hear? tiie boot-jack—the boot- 
jack, Seleuca !’ 

Seleuca, whose face was red and swollen with crying, 
brought the slippers first, and then ran away for the 
boot-jack. 

‘Was ever such a dolt as that brainless Welsh idiot?’ 
said the landlady. ‘Didn’t I say the boot-jack, 
blockhead ?’ 

The boot-jack made its appearance, and I was 

ing to my room in my slippers, when— 

*Good gracious, sir!’ exploded Mrs Griddall—‘ you 
are wet, sir—as wet, positively, as—as—as a policeman. 
You surely wouldn’t enter a parlour in that condition!’ 

Feeling that I had had enough of this, I threw 
Seleuca my overcoat, and without saying a word, 
retreated to my quarters. In a few minutes, I rang 
the bell for supper, and Seleuca appeared with the tray. 
The poor girl looked truly miserable. I spoke to her 
kindly, and she burst into tears, flung herself on a seat, 
and sobbed bitterly. From her incoherent expressions, 
I gathered that the day I had passed so delightfully 
had been to her one of unmitigated cruelty, from the 
temper of her mistress, which, it seems, I had provoked 
by going out in the wet. She wished she was dead 
with a fervour which I never before heard expressed 
even for the greatest blessing in life, and refused to be 
comforted. ‘Sure I would go home to Llanelly, but 
my fader is dead, poor man, and another man got his 
house now;’ and again she sobbed aloud. But her 
mistress’s bell rung—there was a tyrannous magic in 
its tinkle—and gathering herself up with a groan, she 
left the room. 

The events of this evening threw all the light that 
I required upon the charactér of my landlady. The 
unhappy woman had but one idea, and that was clean- 
liness—a very excellent idea in itself, and a very notable 
virtue; yet a virtue of which, like most other good 
things, one may have too much. Having come to 
this conclusion, I naturally looked for corroborating 
evidence, and my eyes once open, saw nothing else 
within the four walls of the house. Mrs Griddall 
was, in fact, a dusting, rubbing, scouring, scrubbing, 
sweeping, brushing, polishing monomaniac. Her neat 


deepening on her face as my determination became 


cottage, which was her own property, was a temple 
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dedicated exclusively to these several performances, 
with variations of an analogous kind. Whichever 
way I looked, there were the proofs. Whatever she 
owned, she owned to cleanse, to purify, and to maintain 
intact from dust or soil—not to use. Everything 
belonging to her was excruciatingly clean. ‘The boards 
of the staircase, and of the flooring where it was visible, 
were whiter than a trencher; the carpets were overlaid 
with white Holland, and the white Holland again in 
pathways of brown ditto, leading to the windows and 
fireplaces; the hearth-rugs were shielded from the 
foot by dressed sheep-skins; the chair-covers that 
covered the chairs were covered, in their turn, with 
little squares of worked woollen-stuffs; and so on 
through the whole of the domestic arrangements. 
Seleuca, who had learned to look on me in the light of 
a friend, let drop some further revelations, which I was 
far from seeking. From these I gathered the curious 
fact, that the drawing-room up stairs and the best bed- 
room served no other earthly purpose, from one year 
to another, than periodically to augment the exercises 
of washing, scrubbing, dusting, and polishing. They 
were always locked up, but were entered daily by the 
mistress, and twice a week by the maid for these sole 
purposes. I reckoned that the time consumed in 
keeping these two rooms in a spotless condition was 
about a thousand hours per annum; and I knew that 
for five years at least—the term of Seleuca’s servitude 
—no manner of use had been made of them. But this 
wasn’t all. Before I had come there to lodge, the whole 
house, with the exception of a couple of garrete, had 
been tabooed on the same principle—the mistress 
sharing the kitchen with the maid, to save litter and 
the derangement of the furniture elsewhere. 

I am afraid that the effect of the discovery I had 
made upon myself was not precisely what it should 
have been. I am not aware that I determinedly set 
myself in opposition to the monomania of my land- 
lady—it certainly was not my interest to do so; yet, 
upon reflection, I suspect that my disapproval of the 
dominant passion of her life must have become plain 
to her in some way or other. Whether I was guilty 
in this particular or not, I certainly was in another. 
It happened that one day, when Seleuca was stoning 
the steps for the fourth time since morning, I bounced 
in suddenly from a sharp shower, and shut myself 
up in my room, much as I would have done at home 
—having failed to operate upon the scraper, and 
given but an instinctive, negligent rub upon the mat. 

Alas for me! My landlady had witnessed the trans- 
gression this time, and was down at once upon the 
scene of my atrocity. I heard her in the passage 
railing at poor Seleuca, and talking at me in terms 
the reverse of flattering. ‘There was a metallic clatter 
mingled with her sharp voice, and it was clear she was 
doing something as well as talking. At length, bearing 
a dust-pan in one hand, and a short brush in the other, 
she pushed open my door, and came to confound me 
with the spectacle of the ‘masses of mud,’ as she was 
pleased to term them, which she had swept up after 
me. It was in vain for me to plead forgetfulness, and 
tender an apology. The fountains of her wrath were 
broken loose, and I had to submit to a torrent of 
indignation and of most unladylike language on the 
score of my ‘ want of cleanliness and common decency.’ 
She accused me of wishing to make her house a 
hogsty, and even descended to make use of the term 
‘bristles’ in a phrase susceptible of a personal appli- 
cation. To cut my story short—we quarrelled, and 
parted on the spot, ere half of my month had expired 
—she rather vociferously congratulating herself on a 
happy deliverance from—a something which it is not 
modesty that forbids me to record—and I silently and 
secretly imagining that the deliverance might be on the 
other side of her street-door. 

Poor Seleuca threw me a rueful glance in return for 


the usual gratuity I gave her at parting, but sent me 
‘a thousand blessings’ by the butcher’s Bob, whom I 
despatched for my luggage, and who delivered them 
with the comment that ‘Slewker was a pipin’ of her 
eye when he brought away my traps.’ Poor Seleuca! 
May the destinies touch the heart of thy she-dragon, 
and teach her compassion for thy friendlessness ! 

Since then, I have learned a new reading of the 
proverb which says, ‘there is moderation in all things,’ 
I hope and trust I love cleanliness, which is said to be 
next to godliness. But godliness comes first, and the 
Mrs Griddalls of the world must not be allowed to thrust 
it aside for all their rubbing and scrubbing. Let them 


hear from me, that when they make their virtues | 
tyrannical, they are but indulging in a selfish vice | 


under a plausible mask. 


AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 
THE PROVINCES. 


In the United States, the British American possessions 
are always spoken of as the Provinces; and as such do 
not appear to engage serious attention. They are not 
much referred to in the public prints, and, possibly 
from being dependencies of a European monarchy, they 
are to a certain extent pitied and looked down upon. 
Separated by political interest and traditions, there 
may be said to be, at all events, little cordiality of 
feeling between the states and the provinces. Though 
territorially side by side, they make not nor meddle 
with each other. There is even little social intercourse 
between them—a deficiency, however, which is in the 
course of being amended by the recent railway junc- 
tions, as well as by that great act of national good 
sense, the commercial reciprocity treaty. When people 
see each other, and deal with each other, they cannot 
long remain in ignorance of their mutual merits, or 
entertain unfriendly feelings. 

If hitherto rather a little despised—or to use a less 
harsh phrase, ignored—by the Americans, the British 
colonists have not been slack in repaying the compli- 
ment. When contemned as being subjects of a distant 
regal authority, the colonists have boasted that the 
liberty they enjoy is not a mere theory, but an 
absolute fact—that nowhere in the provinces does 
colour of skin infer civil disability, or public opinion 
(so called), at a moment’s notice, usurp the function 
of law. In short, the colonists, reposing under the 


shadow of British authority, are noway envious of 


the highly boasted institutions of their republican 
neighbours; and so far as I was able to judge, they 
actually seemed to be more loyal, and more English 
than the English themselves. Yet, reflecting on some 
casual conversations with men of note in the provinces, 
an impression has stolen over my mifd that the 
condition of the colonists is not exactly what they like 
or will long endure. 

It is quite true that, at this moment, no country in 
the world enjoys such substantial blessings as British 
North America. In glancing at Canada, with its exten- 
sive and rich lands, its prosperous agriculturists, its 
busy and wealthy cities, its growing traffic, its progress 
in educational and religious institutions, its mild yet 
effective government, its freedom from fiscal taxation— 
in seeing and hearing of all this, one is led to ask: ‘If 
shappiness be not found here, where, on earth, are we 
to look for it?’ Satisfied, however, as they are with 
their general circumstances, the inhabitants of the 
provinces begin, it seems, to have an unpleasant 
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consciousness that they occupy no clearly defined 
political status. There, in a word, is their grievance. 
Justly proud of their connection with Great Britain, 
there is an awkwardness, as they think, in the growth 
of a people apart from the nation to which they 
belong. Not territorially, though warmly attached to 
England, they cannot call themselves Americans. 
What, then, are they? Colonists. But that is almost 
equivalent to saying that they are nobody—a people 
subordinate, without name, flag, or other national 
distinction. 

In a speech delivered some time ago by the Hon. 
Joseph Howe in the Representative branch of the 
Assembly of Nova Scotia, and now published in 
| London, will be found a pretty full explanation of 
| what the colonists are at present vexing themselves 
‘about. Commencing with an array of statistics, Mr 
| Howe points out the growing strength of the British 
_ American provinces. Altogether, they now number 
i: a population of rather more than 2,500,000 ; and think, 
in referring to Scotland, ‘what have two millions 
and a half of people done!’ Many of the lesser but 
independent states of Europe are not so populous, nor 
half so wealthy. Then, as for the states in South 
America, such as Venezuela, Bolivia, and so forth, they 
have the honour of being independent; yet, as regards 
political knowledge, and the elements of self-support, 
are ‘beneath contempt.’ As for the capabilities of 
the British American provinces, look at the amount 
of their exports. By a late calculation, it reached 
L.8,545,562 ; and ‘adding another million for the value 
of the ships annually built and sold, we may take the 
whole at 1L.9,545,562.’ Why, the United States in 
1791, sixteen years after they had declared their 
independence, exported only about one-half of this. 
At present, the annual revenues of the provinces, under 
tariffs remarkably low, amount to L.1,478,544—a sum 
L.300,000 above that of the thirteen United States in 
1776, when they braved the whole force of England. 
We hear much of the rapid increase of population 
in the States; but it is matched by what takes place 
in the provinces. ‘The inhabitants of Canada have 
increased sixty-eight per cent. in ten years; New 
Brunswick has advanced in about the same ratio; 
while Nova Scotia has quintupled in fifty years.’ By 
the end of the century, then, British America ‘ will 
probably contain at least ten millions of people.’ 

Such are the kind of facts with which Mr Howe 
builds up his theory. The provinces are, in a word, 
becoming too powerful to be treated much longer with 
indifference. But what is it that this eloquent and 
popular tribune would be at? Some means must be 
devised by which the voice of the British American 
people may be heard and respected in the general 
business of the world. As matters are now regu- 
lated, the colonists are of no account whatever. The 
mother-country can do as she likes with them; and, 
whether in declaring war, making peace, or signing 
any important treaty in which they are specially con- 
cerned, they must follow submissively at the tail of 
England. Reckoning themselves quite as good as their 
neighbours in the States, they feel the comparative 
difference of position when officially visiting Great 
Britain. An American, as a citizen of an independent 
nation, meets with respect and attention. He has an 
ambassador, to whom he looks for encouragement, and 
who assists, and, if need be, brings him into notice. 
He possibly introduces him to the diplomatic circle, 
and gets him ensconced in favourable places on the 
occasion of a public spectacle. In fact, no one is pushed 


more prominently forward than an American; and if 
he manages properly, he may make himself a very 
important personage. On the other hand, who ever 
heard of any notice being taken of a colonist? Let 
him be of the highest distinction in the provinces, he 
drops unknown into English life. There is no ambas- 
sador to befriend him; and in all emergencies he is left 
to shift for himself, as if he were an obscure native 
subject. According to usage, a colonist is fit for 
nothing in connection with the public service. Neither 
the army nor the civil departments of the state are 
practically open to colonists ; and excepting that a few 
cadetships in the navy are now put at their disposal, 
they have scarcely any chance of promotion, or gaining 
distinction from the hands of the general government. 
In the Colonial Office, where forty distant provinces 
are managed, there is not one colonist; as if personal 
knowledge of the affairs of a colony formed an absolute 
disqualification for office. ‘I do not,’ observes Mr Howe, 
‘envy our neighbours in the United States their country, 
their climate, or their institutions. But what I do envy 
them is, the boundless field of honourable emulation 
and rivalry in which the poorest man in the smallest 
state may win, not mere colonial rank and position, 
but the highest national honours. Here lies the marked 
distinction between Republican and British America. 
The sons of the rebels are men full grown, the sons of 
the loyalists are not. Ido not mean that, physically 
or mentally, there is any difference; I speak of the 
standards and stamps by which the former are made 
to pass current in the world, while the latter have 
the ring of metal as valuable and as true.’ Mr Howe 
goes on to observe: ‘Some years ago, I had the 
honour to dine with the late John Quincy Adams 
at Washington. Around his hospitable board were 
assembled fifteen or eighteen gentlemen of the highest 
distinction in the political circles of that capital. 
There were, perhaps, two or three, who, like Mr 
Adams himself, had been trained from early youth 
in diplomacy, in literature, and in the highest walks 
of social and public life. These men were superior 
to any that we have in the colonies—not because 
their natural endowments were greater, but because 
their advantages had been out of all proportion 
to ours. But the rest were just such men as we 
see every day. Their equals are to be found in the 
legislatures and public departments of Canada, New 
Brunswick, and Nova Scotia—men superior to most 
of them I have seen every session for twenty years. 
Their equals are here now. But how different are the 
fields of emulation—how disproportioned the incite- 
ments to excellence—the distinctions—the rewards! 
Almost every man who sat round me on that night 
either then enjoyed, or has since won, some national 
distinction. ‘They were or are now senators in the 
national council, foreign ambassadors, governors, secre- 
taries of state, commanders of squadrons, or leaders of 
armies. My heart rose when I compared these men 
with those I had left at home—their equals in mind 
and manners. But it sunk, ay, and it sinks now, 
when turning to the poor rewards which British 
America offers to those who run with these men the 
race of emulation. What national distinction ever 
lights upon British America? Has she ever supplied 
a governor to the Queen’s widely extended dominions, 
a secretary or an under-secretary of state? Have we 
ever had a man to represent us in either House of 
Parliament, or in any imperial department? How 
long is this state of pupilage to last? Not long. If 
British statesmen do not take this matter in hand, we 
soon shall. I yield to no man in respect for the flag of 
tay fathers, but I will live under no flag with a brand 
of inferiority to the other British races stamped upon 
my brow.’ 

How is the grievance to be redressed? There lies 
the difficulty. Annexation to the United States is 
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hinted at, but only to be set aside; not alone from 
the impossibility of uniting with slave-holding insti- 
tutions, but from a dislike to the possible contingency 
of a future hostility with England. A federation 
of the provinces as an independent nation is next 
talked of. But to that there are likewise serious 
objections ; and, at all events, before any such project 
could be matured, the several provinces would require 
to be united by railways. Dismissing this as imprac- 
ticable in present circumstances, Mr Howe comes 
to what he thinks is ‘a solution of all the difficulties’ 
—namely, a union of the provinces with Great Britain. 
The notion of colonies is to be dropped. Repre- 
sentatives from each province are to be sent to the 
House of Commons—an arrangement by which, as 
is thought, the empire at large will be vastly consoli- 
dated and strengthened. The condition of California 
is mentioned as an example of the benefit which the pro- 
vinces would derive from political amalgamation with 
the mother-country. California is essentially a colony 
of the United States, ‘and under our system would 
have been so treated for a century.’ As soon, how- 
ever, as a sufficient community was formed, California 
became an integral state of the Union, with its own inde- 
pendent government and representatives in Congress. 
* Australia, not much further off, with richer treasures, 
with wider space, has no such privilege ; and the wit of 
British statesmen, with the example of republican 
America before them, seems inadequate to a task 
which elsewhere is found so easy. This cannot last. 
England herself has a deep interest in this question, 
and the sooner that her statesmen begin to ponder the 
matter gravely, the better it will be for us all.’ 

We doubt not that Mr Howe is sincere in his 
proposal, but can hardly imagine that he has pondered 
on all the difficulties which beset his argument. The 
question of giving the colonies some kind of representa- 
tion in parliament, has been again and again canvassed 
by politicians, and always rejected as unsuitable. 
For one thing, representation implies a contribution 
to the imperial revenue; for it would be absurd to 
suppose that members for the colonies should have the 
power of voting to tax the people of the United 
Kingdom, without the concurrent responsibility of 
contributing taxes from their own constituencies. 
Assuming, however, that this was got over, a much 
more serious objection presents itself. Giving the 
colonial members every credit for integrity, they would 
still, almost to a certainty, form a brigade at the service 
of the ministry of the day. To advance the local inte- 
rests they desired to press on the attention of the 
legislature, they would, if there be any virtue in analogy, 
scruple not to sacrifice the great interests of the empire ; 
so that, all things considered, the last condition of affairs 
would probably be worse than the first. Setting aside 
this fresh difficulty, is there reason to expect that the 
House of Commons would be improved by a colonial 
infusion? We think not. Recent events have shaken 
public confidence in the whole representative system. 
It would almost seem as if the House of Commons, 
by its everlasting talking, party squabbles, and inability 
to get through with its assigned work, had undertaken 
to prove that the principle of representation is a farce, 
and that the sooner some other kind of engine of 
government is devised, the better will it be for all 
concerned. No, no, Mr Howe, mere representatives 
won’t do. We are tired of what we have already got, 
and would be thankful to see them diminished in 
number instead of being increased. Joseph’s plan, in 
short, will not answer. The provinces must just 
content themselves, in the meanwhile, with existing 
arrangements. We have nobody among our statesman- 
class at present able to devise anything better. In 
the fulness of time, the question which troubles Mr 
Howe will doubtless receive a perfectly natural solu- 
tion. We only have to express a hope, that when the 


provinces are able and willing to act as an independent 
nation, they will assume their new character with the 
cordial good-will, and in permanent alliance with Old 
England. W. C. 


SERVIAN BALLADS. 


A preasant life the Servian ballad-singers lead, 
wandering through their forests and mountains, greeted 
by all who meet them with love and reverence, as the 
preservers of the traditions of the past, the creators 
of fame for the future. Guided by their boys—for 
they are almost invariably blind—from village to 
village, they select some grassy place in the shadow of 
a tree, or before the church, and sing to an audience, 
silent from intensity of delight or sorrow, ancient lays 
on the mysterious Vila, the achievements of Marko, 
the fatal fight of Kossovo, or some ballad of their own 
on George the Black, Veliko the Heyduk, and other 
heroes of their war of liberation. Dr Bowring has 
published translations of a few of these compositions ; 
and from his work, as well as from the following 
literal versions, some idea may be formed of the 
Homeric force, directness, and objectivity of the originals. 

Nor are the Tavorien—as they call these ballads, 
from Tavor, the old Slavonian war-god—elaborated in 
the peaceful seclusion affected by western poets. Clan- 
feuds, especially among the Servians of Montenegro, 
are of frequent occurrence ; and the sightless rhapsodist, 
with his gray hair and one-stringed gusz/a, will often 
be found on a rock, or behind a rampart, fearlessly 
chanting amid a hail of bullets the exploits of the 
warriors that fight and fall around him, or shouting, 
as old Philip Sljepaz used to shout: ‘Strike in as J 
would strike if I were not blind!’ 

This Philip, although a Bosnian by birth, was, or 
perhaps is, one of the most renowned of the Servian 
singers. When the war of liberation broke out, he 
sent his four sons to fight, and he himself became the 
Tyrtzus of the insurgents. 

‘Greatly,’ says Gerhardt, ‘did his songs contribute 
to the enthusiasm of the warriors. Once when the 
Turks were preparing to storm a fort in the Matschva, 
and the chieftains under Luka Lasarevitch were 
consulting as to what should be done, Filip stood 
beside them listening to all they were saying. The 
officers were almost falling at variance, when Filip 
approached the commander and said to him: “Sir 
Luka, permit me also to give my advice as to how the 
Turks may be vanquished. Do thou collect a hundred 
unbroken stallions: I will collect a hundred blind men. 
Then set us upon the horses, give each of us a sabre, 
and let us storm against the Turks, that they may see 
what blind heroes can achieve. We will rush among 
them, and throw them into confusion ; and do you that 
can see follow us up, and destroy them utterly. It is 
not enough to sing: we would shew for once that we 
understand what we sing.” Luka then smiled, gave 
him a present, and bade him guard the redoubt; but 
he said to the others: “ Hearken, ye heroes, to what a 
blind man saith! TZhat must surely be worthy and 
glorious for which a blind man would sacrifice himself.”’ 

The Servians then sallied forth, and drove back the 
Turks with great slaughter. 

The reverence for woman evinced in the following 
ballad, is one of the noble characteristics of the wild 
race among whom it originated. Faithful, industrious, 
domestic, brave, even to sharing in the battles of their 
country, the women are also (at least in Servia Proper) 
gifted with a power of producing poems of singular 
grace and delicacy. But to our ballad, which we have 
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rendered in the unrhymed trochaic metre of the 


THE FATAL SHOT. 

There is war tween Ostroviz and Serral : 3* 
Yea the swords of both the tribes are : 
Earth six times hath drunk the blood of heroes. 
Many a widow’s tears are dried already, 

More than one gray mother sheds them still. 


On the mountain-height and on the meadow 
Serral long hath fought with Ostroviza: 
Like two stags which burning lust inflameth, 
Both the tribes have seen their heart’s blood flowing, 
Yet their deadly hate is unappeased. 


One renowned ancient chief of Serral 
Called his darling daughter, and addressed her: 
* Hie thee up to Ostroviz, Jelléna; 
Enter then the village, and discover 
What our foes are doing, for already 
War six months has lasted: I will end it.’ 


Then Jelléna donned her little bonnet : 
Richly was it decked with lace of silver ; 
Takes her fair embroidered scarlet mantle ; 
Bindeth on her sandals soft of leather, 
And beginneth to ascend the mountain, 
As the rays of sunset all were dying. 


Round a camp-fire there the beys+ were sitting ; 
Some were burnishing their guns and sabres, 
Cartridges the others all were making; 

While, upon a sheaf of straw reclining, 
Lay a guszla-player chanting ballads. 


Hadany, the youngest bey among them, 
Now bent down his eyes upon the meadows, 
And observing some one drawing near them, 
Seeking surely to espy their leaguer, 

Lo! the stripling grasped his lengthy rifle, 
Which was splendidly inlaid with silver : 

* Comrades, look! the enemy below us, 

In the dusk, is creeping up the mountain. 

Had this fire not glanced upon his bonnet, 

He would have surprised us—but he’ll tremble, 
If at least my rifle do not fail me.’ 


Then Hadany aimed his lengthy rifle, 
And he drew the trigger—in the mountains 
Loud the echoes of the shot resoundeth, 
But a shriller tone is intermingled ; 

And his aged father Byetko crieth : 

* Verily that is a woman screaming. 

What misfortune, what a great - t 
All our tribe will suffer shame for ever, 
For I know that we have slain a woman, 
When we should have slain a weaponed warrior, 
Armed for fight with yataghan and sabre.’ 
Then the gray old hero took a firebrand, 
Closelier to examine all the evil. 

Then the beys beheld the lovely maiden 
Sunken lifeless down upon the herbage— 
Blood was on her face so fair and pale. 


But Hadany, weeping, wailed in anguish : 
* Shame to me, for I have slain a woman— 
O my Gop, she was my own beloved !” 


Byetko cast a glance of gloom upon him: 
*O Hadiny, flee from out the country, 
For through thee is all our tribe dishonoured. 
What will Serral say, when they have tidings 
How, like Heyduks, we are woman-slayers ?? 


From his very soul Haddny sigheth ; 
Looks his father’s house farewell for ever ; 
Hangs the lengthy rifle on his shoulder ; 
Fareth slowly, sadly down the mountain, 
Going forth to live in far-off lands. 


* Villages in Montenegro. 
“+ The chieftains of Ostroviz. 


Yovan Vyeshi’s chanted you this ballad, 
He the shilfullest of guszla-players ; 
If you wish for more about Hadény, 
Then give Yovan somewhat for his trouble. 


I was herding goats upon the mountains ; 
I was leaning on my long dark rifle; 
In the shade, my dog was lying sleeping ; 
*Neath the grass-blades all were crickets chirring, 
For the branding sun was high in heaven. 


Suddenly I saw a handsome stripling 
Striding from the pass across the mountain, 
And his garments all were rent and ragged. 
Here and there upon the olden vesture 
You might see embroidery yet shining ; 
And the stripling bore a lengthy rifle, 
Which was splendidly inlaid with silver, 
And a yataghan within his girdle. 


Nigh he drew, and gave me modest greeting ; 
Saying slowly : ‘ Thou in God, my brother, 

Is not this the field of Ostroviza ?’ 

Scarce could I restrain my tears from flowing : 
* Yea, it is,’ I answered, sighing deeply. 


Then the stranger: ‘ Once the town was wealthy, 
And its herds were over all the mountain ; 
And its warriors’ twice two hundred muskets 
Used to gleam so gaily in the sunshine. 
Thee alone to-day can I discover, 
Thee and thy poor mangy herd of she-goats.’ 


And I said: ‘ Yea, Ostroviz was mighty ; 
But a miserable shame befell it, 
And the shame had issue in misfortune. 
All the tribe was overpowered by Serral, 
Since the young Haddny shot a maiden— 
Shot her dead, the beautiful Jelléna,’ 


‘ Tell me, brother, tell me how it happened.’ 


* Down came Serral like a forest-river, 
And they slaughtered all our valiant warriors, 
And they wasted all our golden harvest, 
And they sold our children to the robbers, 
And our glory now is gone for ever.’ 


* And the gray old Byetko—hast thou, brother, 
Nothing now to tell me of his fortune ?’ 


* When he saw the ruin of his people, 
Then he clambered up the peak before you, 
Calling on his son, the young Haddny, 

Who had travelled far to foreign countries. 
Then a bey of Serral came along here— 
May the saints of God for ever-curse him !— 
Down he shot the old man with his musket ; 
With his yataghan he hewed his head off. 
Even here he spurned away the body: 

Down the precipice it rolled, O brother !’ 


Silently the stranger heard my answer ; 
Then upon his face he fell, and straightway, 
Like a chamois slain upon the mountain, 
Down the self-same precipice he rolléd, 
Even where his father once had fallen. 

For he was old Byetko’s son, Hadany, 
Who had been the cause of our misfortune. 


The following ballad, which is referred to by Ranke 
in his History of Servia, is remarkable for its allu- 
sions to the custom of entering into bonds of brother- 
hood, one of the most singular institutions of the 
Servian people. ‘Persons unite with one another in 
the name of God and St John ’—we quote from Ranke 
—‘for mutual fidelity and aid during their whole lives. 
A man, it is considered, will make the safest selection 
for his brother, in choosing one of whom he may at 
some time have dreamed that he had solicited assist- 
ance in some case of need. The allied designate 
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themselves “brothers in God,” “brothers by choice,” 


pobratini.’ 
THE BOUNDEN BROTHERS. 
Ivan Liubovitscha, born in Trava, 
Came upon the hills of Vergorazo: 
Cyril Sborr then gave him friendly greeting : 
In his house eight days he entertained him. 


So when Cyril Sborr arrived at Trava, 
He abode in Liubovitscha’s cottage ; 
And for eight white days they drank together 
Wine and brandy from the self-same beaker. 


And when Cyril now was turning homewards, 
By his silken sleeve did Ivan hold him, 
Saying: ‘ Let us go before a popa,* 
That he may declare us bounden brothers.’ 


Thereupon they went before the popa, 
And he read them out the holy prayers, 
And they took their evening meal together : 
Brothers true they swore to be for ever. 


Ivan once was sitting by his cottage ; 
Cross-legged sat he there, and calmly smoking, 
When a stripling, faint and dusty-footed, 

Stept before his face, and gave him greeting: 


‘Unto thee, O Ivan Liubovitscha! 
Unto thee thy brother Cyril sendeth! 
Dwells a Turkish hound anear the mountain, 
Whose ill heart is full of hate against him, 
And he prays thee now to come in aidance, 
And to battle bravely with the Turkmen.’ 


From the house then Ivan took his musket, 
In his bag he put a haunch of mutton ; 
Shuts the door, and fareth from his homestead, 
Draweth nigh the hills of Vergorazo. 


Then the musket-balls of both the brethren 
Never missed the heart of any foeman, 
So that none, though e’er so strong and active, 
None would ever dare to stand before them. 


And the heroes made a mighty plunder: 
Goats they took, and kids, and glorious weapons, 
Cloth of wondrous worth, and minted silver, 

And besides, a sunny Turkish maiden. 


Of the goats and kids, the cloth and weapons, 
Half was held by Ivan Liubovitscha, 
And the other half was held by Cyril: 
Nowise could the heroes share the maiden. 


Then they both desired to journey homewards ; 
For the heroes, burning for the maiden, 
Loved her so that now, in all their lifetime, 
By her beauty they were first divided. 


Then spake Ivan Liubovitscha slowly : 
* We to-day have drunken well of brandy ; 
It may do what neither of us knoweth: 
Let us calmly speak of this to-morrow, 
So upon a mat the heroes laid them, 
And they slumbered till the radiant morning. 


Then the first who wakened up was Cyril, 
And he pushed at Ivan to awake him: 

* Now, Liubévitsch, thou again art sober— 
Wilt thou give me now the Turkish maiden ?’ 

Answer none the Liubovitscha rendered ; 
But he sat him down, and glittering tear-drops 
Brake from both his eyes so dark and tender. 

Yea, and Cyril sat him down, now gazing 
On his friend, and now upon the maiden, 

And at times he glanced upon the dagger— 
On the dagger gleaming in his girdle. 

Then the youths who followed him to battle 
Murmured to themselves: ‘ What now will happen? 
Will the brothers break the bond of friendship 
Which they sware before the holy altar?’ 


* A clergyman of the Greek Church, 


Long the time the heroes sat in silence ; 
Tp at last they sternly stood together : 
By the right hand Ivan took the maiden, 
By the Jef? did Cyril sadly hold her. 


From their eyes the tears came falling ever, - 
Large as drops that fall in thunder-showers ; 
And they drew their daggers, and, united, 
Drove them deep within the maiden’s bosom. 


* Sooner shall a Turkish maiden perish, 
Than the bonds that join our souls be severed !’ 
Thereupon they struck their hands together : 
Brothers true they evermore remained. 


*4 CONCERT IN SYDNEY.’ 


Our readers may remember the unfavourable report 
made by Mr Hauser in the above article, in No. 85, on the 
state of society in Sydney. This has been flatly contra- 
dicted by so many respectable persons, that, having no 
knowledge of the subject ourselves, we hasten to withdraw 
from Mr Hauser’s statements any support they may be 
supposed to derive from the character of this Journal. 
We advise our readers to regard the paper, for the 
present, as merely an amusing and vivacious sketch, and 
look to other sources for solid information touching the 
manners and morals of the capital of New South Wales. 


LOBSTER-POND AT HAMBLE, IN THE SOUTHAMPTON 
WATER. 


The pond, or stew, is artificial, about fifty yards square, 
by ten to twelve feet deep, with shelving sides of brick or 
stone, and cement, with concrete bottom, having a lock, 
or weir, at the entrance for the admission or exit of salt- 
water at the bottom (the Hamble being a fresh-water | 
stream). This pond cost about L.1300. The lobsters | 
are fed on fish, and fatten. On my last visit to the estab- 
lishment, in August 1854, there were 70,000 in prime 
condition, although the summer had been very hot. All 
weak lobsters are kept in baskets, and sold first. These 
lobsters are brought from the coast of Brittany and of 
Treland, in sailing welled smacks, about sixty tons, which 
carry from 7000 to 9000 each. Lobster-carrying is 
subject to the following contingencies: thunder kills them 
when in the well, also proximity to the discharge of heavy 
ordnance. Mr Scovell lost several thousand from the 
latter, one of his smacks having anchored at night too 
near the saluting-battery at Plymouth. Calms also 
destroy the lobsters in the well, but onward or pitching 
motion in a seaway does not affect them. They keep 
alive one month in the well without food.—Symonds’s 
Observations on the Fisheries of the West Coast of Ireland. 


SCARCELY CREDIBLE IN ENGLAND! 


There is a class of Chinese’ amateurs who devote 
themselves exclusively to the collection of antique bronzes 
and porcelain, which they call kou-toung, or ‘old vase.’ 
They are esteemed as works of art, but chiefly prized for 
the mysterious value attached to the things of past ages, 
though the Chinese workmen are cunning enough to 
imitate these kou-toung so as to deceive the most practised 
eye, and many antiquaries exhibit in their cabinets, with 
the most perfect good faith, pretended ancient porcelain, 
which is two or three months old at the utmost. The 
makers of the sham kou-toung generally use a kind of 
reddish earth. After the first baking of the vessels, they 
are thrown into a kind of greasy broth, where they undergo 
a second cooking, and after this they are buried in a 
sewer, where they lie for forty or fifty days, and are then 
dug up again. In this manner is prepared most of the 
‘fine old china of the dynasty of Yuen.’—Huc’s Chinese 
Empire. 


W. and R. Cuampers, 47 Pater- 
noster Row, Lonpon, 339 High Street, Eptxsurcs. Also 
sold by James Fraser, 14 D’Olier Street, Dusiiy, and ail 
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